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gainst Cuts (AAC) initially formed within a sauces ig of the Uc 
lade School of Fine 


| (Act in ovemb t ee the mini al aim of overthrowi 
| 


r oceu| tion of the Jeremy Bentham Room an 


, the Conservative 


and Liberal Democrat ‘oalition Government, Since oe t 


} | { 
nightly, weekly, ie and intermittently in order to s organise, protest, 


and take ac ion, to discuss what to do about Sucmiually shit situations. AA 
has tried to harness our anger in precise ays, acting in the a ofint *~ 
solidarity. Most publicly, this has resulted in a series of direct actions and gene 
organising weekends used as a base for both ‘Ale. and as a starting point for 


many forms of direct action. \ j| 
| 


Neither a single cohesive group nor sintply a placehélder for activism, and 
despite its psy nomenclature, AAC have never endeavoured to posit 
Keynesian economie programmes: as the ai otf conservative neoliberal 
i — we do not spend time striving for a fairer and nicer c 
\ ts short history it has, amongst other things, put out st advance 
communiqués, distri uted leaflet , resisted, wai stink a | e n pain 
1 


bombs, and organised ction but has never held to any one, sing 


Internally it has argued, disagreed, and splintered; is composition and Ene S 
__ ewhave considerably morphed. Perpetually cast along the bk of dissolution, it is 
not now what it once was and it will not be what it is now. 


Partially obscured, partially defined. Whatever it may be, through the lens.of 
anti-austerity stru ggle it has resolutely sought, and will continue-to take aim, 


i and violently overturn t 
every el is of our lives and the lives 


defining position, this may be consi ered it. 


italism. Durin 


temic structures that immiserate 


you Wi | one 


our comrades.\ Should 


j 7 \ | 
This book is,indelibly anchored to and must be regarded as a continuation of 


such histories. ’ \ | 


) think they seit let.us win. The struggle continues 

ut the admission that we have been and cone to be ig, 

nse of/collapse that follows every high, vivid 
er rotests and occupations or the 2011 

u i Yea oe ’ve failed 9 already, . 


understanding e implications of 


as happened to us? A urns out, th Buen Tory hiont election couldn’t 
have made this collection more timely, although it made a lot of sense before, 


lective political art group | that takes a stance within and 


ready points toa way out of eae eas AAC f 


‘the actions, their refusals ang their integrity. =. R 


we need to understand negative states, sul: th es 
in this ae 2 all jpe better to make them militant where 
east share the here we can’t. It is not negative to dwell in the 


nd) besides, we have no choice. . 


too. To survive as a 


, | \ 
pee ; € — Nina Power } 
. ‘ ‘ . y . i‘ y f 4 4. 2 ) 


| | 
We started this book i in October 2012. Throughout its production, in its draw ina. 


together of ideas, in all of the meetings, conversations vemails, edits and re- -edits, 


designs and redesigns, rad and redrafts, th process has been wrougpe by 
-struggle and difficulty. Tasthe two- andsa- half on Anat 4 is book has taken to 

| complete, it has contorted.and misshapen itself into what it is now — however 
fragmentary and partial a realisation of ~ js we set out to make. Without 
, even having gone to print, it has caused hosti ty, fighting, frustra ion, fractures 
and breaks. Each and every minor detail, of which there are too many to 
stomach, owes I its placement toa history of fee af sion and argument. Confined 

to the hours/Outside the working week for some and.to the endless time of full 


unemployment for others, to coordinate a ae temporalities was a 


Par a 


Taking as its starting point the current theoretical, philosophical, and political 


constraint on collective Paget. 


imperative of revistat certain bodies of thought and action, this book aims 
itéelf towards existing discussions on negation, negativity, and a bottomless 
catalogue of negative motions. The specificitiesyand= approach were left to’ 
each comrade to decide, and no set or defining argument can be found to run 
throughout. Despite some clear thematic concerns and constellations around 
which the texts coalesce — hate, struggle; rage, anger, revenge, negation, resis- 
tance, destruction — we forgo asserting any coherent narrative, manifesto, or 


position on th subjects, The texts, the contributors,.the ideas, the aesthetics,.and. 


X WAG disagree and do we. | 


_ Assembled here is a set of materials for eoutticy and commonality; the texts run 
through an me set of linear, paratactic, conventional, academic, conver 
sational, ss scure, and urgent forms. This book attempts to manifest™ 


‘an experimental negativity, pushing beyond a mimetic economy bound to the 


| 
targets it seeks to oppose: This. may not wore as intended, a | we won’t lose 


more sleep over i it. ' ) " . 


NN ad remains uncomfortable, refuses when necessary, and will never sett 
; Y AAC 
= . | 
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culture on the edge of extinction is one tha pain. t 


— Howard Barker, Arguments for a Theatre 


Wisdom is always contemporary: it enjoins us to accept the way of the world, 
‘ 
© Whether through enthusiastic embrace or dejected resignation. 


| 


Acceptance is the surrender of thought. 


Thoughsitfffferusal of wisdom. 


l -_ | | ae 
Since no thought generates change, the only oo i response culture of 


! authoritarian vacuity is one that begins with refusal. 
y e g t 


R fue is not querulous. Querulousness is self-indulgent. . 4 : 

\ wr 
I Refusal is a It is the self-abnegating affirmation of what hiisebeen 
| deliberately excluded from the 7 of possibility. ' 


' 


: Refusal is not capricious: It follows from the assertion of a principle that has 


been forcibly suppressed. | 


, 


+ ' ’ I 
U l ' 
' Rejecting complicity, refusal prizes open unexpected ho of solidarity. 


' The Auondieonive the present j reduces the future to the manufacture of novelty. 


_ No future is possible without the refusal of te present and of the hope that 
| | ‘ 


\ ' 
' Hope is reactionary: it cocoons Beery in the gossamer di dulling \ 
\ ' 


\ 


e ae of the intolerable against the . \ 
will to change. yA \ 


\ 


\\the only appropriate 
he thinking that stimu 


le of thinking for a-culture on the edge of cincton idl 


S pain. 


ie 


a 


s AN, BONNEY 


\ | 
LETTER AGAINST THE . ; | 
FIRMAMENT | 


» Uf y 
Thanks, for your letter. You think I epend Bs much time going after ‘easy targets,’ 
do you? Got to admit I Biakled! over that one. A while ago, you recall, I admitted 
to you I make a fetish of the riot form, ‘andji in that admission implied Iwas a 
aware of the risks involved, that any plausible pottics would be shattered, like ai 
uP panda, flickering and jagged, all of the wire exposed and sen ing sharp 


about. Think about it this way. Imagine that you hada favourite riot, one that you 
loved. Totfenham. Millbank. Chingford. Walthamstow. I like the last one, but 


twists and reversible jolts into whatever it was I was trying to explain or talk 


only\or sentimental reasons. It’s a stupid question, but maybe will help you to 
see what I, “mean when I use the word ‘poetics,’ or ‘poetry.’ What was Marx | 
referring to when he was talking about the ‘poetry of the future,’ for example? / 
And what use is that in thinking about prosody? Anyway. Loads of people have 
made maps of clusters of riots, trying to come,up with some kind of exegesis 


based on location and frequency. And quite right too. Think of the micro-vectors 
ees © det 
sketched out within the actions of any individual rioter, of how those vectors an 
; ' ane ; / yy ! 
actions relate to those shared among her or his immediate physical group, an 


my the spatio-physical being of that group in relation to their particular town 


city, and finally, the superimposition of all of those sefations in all of thei 

directions and implications\ onto an equall detailed charting of the Saat 
landmass understood as cfironblogy and interprétation., Christ, you could include 
data about the Weather-systems on Neptune if va wanted to. What would happen 
to this map, i vebecn asking myself, if we went on to superimpose the positions 
of riots of the past, the future too if you want to be facetious, onto the complex- 

ities we're’ \already faced with, Sudden appearance of the Baltimore! Riots of 


1968, to take a random example. Or the Copper Riots of 1662. The Opera Riot, 


\ Belgium, 1830. The 1850 Squatterd Riot, California. Personally, I I like the 


of Moscow Plague Riots of 1771, both for their measures of poetry and analogy, 


| \ 


Lee 


! 


: Ld 
and for the thought of them as an cl@Mtemat the extraordinarily, minor Waltham- ' 
itor Riot,of 7 August 2011. Plague is a bad metaphor, that’s its accuracy, it 
refers to both sides, all sides, in quantitatively different ways. a ape 
and all that, yeh? But primarily, it’s dirt simple: It runs in bothdirections. Means \/ 
, bothus and them. Is a jagged rip through all pronouns; The thunder of the world, 
a a turbine. Cyclical desperation, clusters of walls. The first signs of 
p ague hit Moscow in late i, in a sudden system of forced quarantine and 
destruction of contaminated houses. Within a few months, a clock of vast * 
scratching, fear, and anger. 15 st Meaaber they invaded the Kremlin, smashed up 
the monastery there. The following day they murdered the Archbishop, that : 


j 
ee Ambrosius, they killed him, and then torched the oe 


zones. Much burning, yeh, much SR ee no antidote, no 1 
; i 
serum. Around 200,000 people died, not including those who were executed. It’s . 


a grisly map. Disease as interpretation and anonymity. The plague itself as , \ 
' ’ 
injection into certain subsets of opinion, those predominantly generated within 
7 
hegemonic diagrams of running water and digital electricity. Plagué’Sores, each ’ 
isiaent cl ’ 


basilica split open to various popular songs, calendars folded within them, 
‘ Ww 
recorded crackles through the forcibly locked houses, code, etc., LEDs and ‘ 


meth. Basic-surrealism. Aimé 


Césaire wrote years ago that ‘poetic knowledge is 


born nC epemmeance of scie 


silence at the centre of corporate knowledge, its dialectical warp and synaptic 


ntific ‘knowledge.’ And science itself the great 
negation. As in a single node of extraction made up, for example, of the precise 
percentage of the world’s population who will never again be called by name, 
“except by cops and executioners. Each one of those names — and we know Se 
‘of them — is the predominant running metaphor of the entire culture, a net of 
symptom splinters producing abdominal pain and difficulty breathing, which in 
turn leads to a sharp increase injarrest numbers throughout the more opaque : 
boroughs of selected major cities; OK?. Now write a ‘poem.’ Directly after the 
August Riots I went to one of the big public meetings, don’t know why, guess I F 
was feeling abit confused. Or maybe’ just bored. The speakers were awful, 
patronising, professional counter-revolutionaries, you know the type. But there 
was one woman who spoke, she had nothing to do with the organisation, they’d 


got her up there for obvious reasons, yeh, and she lived on an estate somewhere 


1 aes ? 


; 
_ Strata by strata, backwards into, well. 


: 


and her boy had leapt sixteen floors from a tower block window. He’ been on 
curfew and the cops/had turned up, without warning, at his flat. To check up or 
ey told her he’d killed 


himself, ‘and I know my boy,’ his mother said from top table, ‘and he wouldn’t ‘ 


something. Anyway, he leapt sixteen floors down, and 


have jumped, he wouldn’t have killed himself, t 


for the cops,’ and her voice cracked a little and the 


I thought they were fair enough, and | think there should be more of them, and 
’ ] 


more, and more,’ and then she stopped and there was some applause, but it was . 


: I. at ' 
alittle shaken and a little nervous. Whatever. Here’s a statistic for you, an elegant 
i . 


little metric foot: not one police officer in the UK has been convicted for a death 


i 
in police custody since 1969. Get that? A lifetime. I think A she was 


c op, living or dead, is a walking plague-pit. And 


getting at, at the meeting: ever 
apples. Like some 


that includes the nice ones with their bicycles and nasty litt 


kind of particle mould. They are all Simon Harwood. are all Kevin \ 


\ 
: 


' : 
Hutchinson-Foster. And are running, with crowbars and wheels, year by year, 


what they used to call the deep abyss, or 


commodities. The, unity of opposites, 


in his ‘Notes on ( i : talks about the moment of ‘fate,’ which, he says, 


in police cells and oct upied territories worldwide, or indeed the home of every 
benefit claimant in this i, He’s talking about prosody, about the fault-line 
that runs through the centre of that prosody, and how Ne fault-line is where the ? 


t 
‘poetic’ will be found, if it’s going to be found anywhere. The moment of 


interruption, a ‘counter rhythmic interruption,’ he calls it, where the language 
folds and stumbles for a second, like a cardiac splinter or a tectonic shake. Again, 


just as with the plague, 


We 


is is a cracked metaphor, an abstraction or a 
/ 


r 


~ counter-earth. Actually it’s an entire 


becomes a network of force 


metaphors twists in any numb 


interruption’ refers/At'the same 


whate er, i *s idee with unfi ished events: abe toes Commune 


umber of ea 


in its grounding metaphor, wherein that ar 


> 


tialities we can’t even 


oe 


rosody and signal-frequency. A 
to find them, those paths, 


hat answers your’ 
ds of other points 


unofficial chronolo gy, 
a sheet of blazing gin flowing through » 
Parliament, burned it to 7 ground. 


a | IN 


the form .of 


F form itself 
of consciousness that the secret of the tertium. 4! which is 
neither subject nor object, must be sought, but which moulds : 
rte, nnd arid domination as a blind formal c : 

The historical-social form of consciousness is at the s 
both the most a te ‘personal and the most profoundly oreign 
and unconscious; for this reason, as soon as it is systematized, it has 

‘ to be understood and lived as an external and alien bag 4 

— Robert Kurzs ‘Domination n Without a Subjeae 


‘ 


. . . . NN a 
In n order to begin to Understand sAcial domination in its specifically capitalist 
form we must take into account the historical production of racial categories. We © 


_must be particularly attentive to the way in which racial categories appear as a 


‘ natural-biological. feature of individuals, in other words as a renee stein wot 


of racism that ey is ia race ps @ a’ ‘thing.’ To posit race \ 


thing to. be caiued 4 and abolished is always already presupposed. In order to 


~~ effectively abolish-racism today,-we must first do away with its presuppositions, 
namely the i ale of ‘race’ as a natural-biological category. | : 


. 


rxist from the Bay Are 


1; Much of this provisional, analysis is indebted to the little known South Korean 
a Chang. — 


— - ‘ . 
Py > . \ ba 


as we to understand the relationship between racial categories and 


capitalism? Does ‘race’ have its own autonomous logic separate from 


capitalism? Or is it subsumed under the latter? In general, we can say that ‘race’ 

“= is mechanism that naturalizes inequality. It justifies inequality as. something 
erent to different types of people. It becomes its own self- -justification. 

. Contemporary perspectives on rac tend to fall in 0 one of 1 two camps. On the 

one hand, -racismmis s thought to be a tool used by the ruling ae to Sow conflict 


within the working class. This view. is thoroughly conspi torial in nature, 
: ere nscions racial project being weaved together behind the scenes. 
While there is no doubt that explicit racial projects in the past had intended to 
racialize and therefore subjugate certai opulations, e present period possesses 


a markedly different structure of raciali . On the o hand, more reformist 


ocus on ‘race’ solely to T representational claims upon the 
ack of representation is a function of discrimination, and thus 


qual representation are demanded. Assimilation becomes the 


———— : ‘ t 
moreover of racial categories 


ideological critique and must instead ascertain 


theory of racism. 


e a series of premises that aims to 


analyze racia s coterminous with the social forms of capitalism,  - 
focusing particularly on tHe principle of commodity fetishism as elaborated by 
Marx in Capital Volume 1. The concept of racialization captures the process 


whereby ‘race’ is produced. As an explanation of a social process and not a 


fr cial categories: are the inverted reflection of objective 4 
e 


on he es of the inversion of subject and object that occurs tide capitalist a 
At of fproduet Social relations between people become the natural properties 

rs ed by labor ends up dominating labor. In the same vein, the 
oe naturalized racial attributes 


| 
of individuals themselves. ea categories attain an independent existence, 


of thingk ; capital pr: 


social practices feracift 


as things in andof themselves, ‘ 
practices,, these being largely the products of the greater social, and moreov 

international, division ‘of, labor. Ind viduals teally do s be ‘wh te,’ or 
‘black,’ or ‘asian. > These categories are made to appear as if they are arf 

onto the very skin of the individual i in question. In other words, ‘social categorie 
fe transposed as an invariant property ‘of an individual’s ownmost being. 
Bocial attributes become: ese and are subsumed under a rigidly ahistorical and 


naturalized identity. 


‘Race’ ‘appears to have an autonomous id natural ‘j ence. 


It appears | as devoid of relation. But as we know, ‘race’ is fandamental a social. © 


. relation. Moreover iit is =e to ‘historical development It is a social form 


that“reproduces a whole series bfsrelaed racial categories, e.g. White/Black, 


that are interwoven with eco “i cae doriea Asa relation between raeial— / 

categories, ‘a conbteilation of social practices mediates the hierarchy of racial” = i 
differentiation.-Fhese social practices are essentially exclusionary, producing | 
a logic of separation between racial categories; ultimately these categories are 
based upon irreconcilable oppositions. In the case of the American Situation, 
the essential polarization has historically been between non-Black and Black.? 

» This relationship has been thoroughly conditioned by chattel slavery. As a mode ‘ 2 / 
of production relying on unfree labor, ae: a slavery was predicated upon 
a historically specific logic ¢ of exclusion. The pposition Master/Slave became 
displaced analogically onto the racial | categories of Whiten s/Blackness when . 
‘institutional sl iia! was abolished. The manner in which the black fraction of 


ei e proletariat 


_—_. 


poaais ‘black’ i in the A place was a product of the composition 


| 
j S = 


] 
3 ‘Non-Black’ is used hereinstead of ‘White’ as a gesture towards contemporary 


theorizations of anti-black racism, whi focus—on—the changing composition» and + 

. . 
relationship between blacks and other minority racialized groupings in the United 
States over the past several decades. 


= 


ih saber 
. and distribution within the social division of labor. 
rr his historical mode of appearance of anti-blackness therefore takes 
the form of a distinction, a relation of inclusion/exclusion, a twofold ee 
on the one hand, the parceling out of a distinct faction of the pupuiaion from 
> others, and on the other, Gc abstraction of this particular fraction as a unitary 
and abstract subject that is interchangeabl ith other elements of the same 
type. Dominationis at once both personalized and impersonal. This antithetical 
situation is perhap best encapsulated in thé concept of social death.+ Closely 


associated with the essential determinants of racial slavery, social death is a 
* 


usion into society by exclusion. Orlando Patterson, a seminal 
t who formalized the concept of social death, put forth three central 
of slavery as a social form in general: the pervasive threat of violence, 


. 
lienation, and generalized dish 


, it is natal alienation that 


Patterson sees as principally determining th ingularity of social death, defining 


it as: 


" the loss of ties of birth in both ascending and descending generations. It 


——— also has the important nuance of a loss of native statis, of deracination.|It * 


was this alienation of the slave from all form , legally enforceable ties of 
‘blood,’ and from any at chmi nt a groups or localities other than those 
chosen for him by the mast thabg ave e relation o weak its peculiar 
value to the master. The slave as the ult Mico en n tool, as imprintable 


and as disposable as the aster wished. An rate true, at dies in theory, 
& 


of all slaves, no-matter how elevated.° 
7 ow ’ 
Despite the apparent situation of complete exclusion in the United States, the. 


, enslaved population Re Wevessartty” to be integrated a1 a ae by society 


with the abolition of institutionalized slavery. Yet this inclusion, as mentioned 


above, must be internally mediated. This was initially under the purview of 
the state and legal order, a was eventually devolved he cenit 


»self-perpetuation and reproduction of racial categories vis-a-vis the relative 
. 


~ 


’ 
4 I take this term “as defined by the various theorists of “Afro-pessimi t thought. 
Avfro-pessimism, a theoretical current analyzing contemporary anti-black racism, has 
: : ». ; 
provided the basis for adot of engagement with this concept. . « 
= - 
5 O. Patterson, Slavery and Social Death, 1990. ina z 


7 > _— 


surplus population. Phénotypica appearance takes on. its own independent 
existence — a process characterized by the de-socialization of large fractions of 
the black population through spatial segregation. Blackness becomes marked by 


. . * . . . . 
a fundamental ‘b aad seas ‘second nature’ is inverted into 


‘first nature,’ 


ideology, wherein racism no longer exists, or rather, all ‘races’ are.said to have 
formally equal status-before the law. Ironically enough, this ideology hits upon 
the key point that race is indeed not a real thing. However, it simultaneously 
détaches racism and the production of ‘race,’ and legitimates ‘race’ asa thing- 
in-itself. All ‘races,’ moreover all marginalized identities, attempt to receive ie 
and equal representation, recognized within the Pepe onal drena of ihe™ 
public sphere. The underlying premise\of this formal equality within agree 
society is the self-regulating harmony of } private interests. Formal freee and 
equality are the bases upon which two contracting parties can begin to relate 
to one another. Oppositional antagonisms become submerged into the general 
equalityiof abstract subjects. One ‘race’ can relate to another ‘race.’ As abstract 
subjects, e ch subject’s interest appears as harmoniously related to all the 
others’. Broadly.defined, the contemporary form of social death presupposes the 
abstract formal freedom and equality of capitalist subjecthood; in other words, 
the extension of the sphere of representation onary further reifies ‘ race’ as a thing. 


The level of co 


inuity between the status of the enslaved and the 
al 
attainment of legally recogni 


d personhood must be further examined. Racial 
categories are not invariant and are subject to historical development; they“are a 
network of social relations and practices. However, it is nonetheless the case that 


in the United States anti-blackness provides the essential organizing principle in 


of unemployment. H 4, the black pugulace has had uhemployment 


level Via this wayeeblackness 3B a racial category, 


A ™ 


of 


Desilyer, Se ae Rate is Consistently Twice that of Whites,’ 2013. 
= 


\ differentiation of Pla categories Si e economic restructuring of the 
ack youth in pa vA have been subject to disproportionately high 


: 


A 


' 
becomes ee with distinctive fractions of the relative surplus population: 


the st aa and the pea As a eared of the ns mode of 


to differéntiate itself from ‘labor, but also to vcnnioergg oe labor artic 17 The. 


ye wage- form’ rests upon this bi rea ation, differentiati oetygh are included 


‘from thdse who are excluded a Wi parameters. Iti is important to note that the 

boundaty between inclusion aid " usiomis not grictly defined, since everyone 
needs to find some form of work in order to survive ina capitalist society. One” 

\ may be employed one day, iremaltyen the next, and informally employed after 

‘ that. For capital, it is simply a matter of the velocity, or turnover, between one | 

fu tion and t We od only ever finds herself reaching the limit of 

eS complete exclusion asymptotically In other words, exclusion must somehow in 

its own, way be subsumed into the ‘class relation, for total exclusion would mean 


, death or captivity. : ‘ 


. . bed '. . . 
We must remember that this is not a conscious mechanism, but simply 


unintended consequence ofa society in which work is largely allocated by the 


by ideologieal ‘stionatipabons of social inequality thr ad of ‘race’ 
and the embodiment of aa ee as SI aia Oné primary 
variable has been the capacity for mo eftity.. _The obi of labor, whether 


upward or downward 


the social division of labor, is perhaps one of the more 


distinctive requirements of‘capital in the present period, especially considering 


the internationalization of capital.’ This mobility plays itself outmost visibly 


through a spatial Logie as can be observed in the constructionvof the sgteemtay 


metropolis. «| F 


Intense racial y an tion in nein interrelated well « 


into t aan -firs Mac, This is an historical consequence of discriminatory 


housing polic ia and state levels, a ae municipal zoning 
7 See, ay Chen, ‘The Limit paint of Capitalist Equality,’ 2013. 


HoWsing Administration (FHA), a US Govemment agency 


So the National Hou: using of 1934, was pivotal in developing highly = 


lize si otgily es by evaluating the terms oe ee according’ to 


en with specific neighborinods, A rating system 
; . —— 
categorized differen es of loans; which channeled mortgage funds to, different : 


Nii The Federal 


varying levels of 


categories of borrowers, effectively redlining those according to class and racial 
disti ctions. Furthermore, the instatement of municipal zoning. leg lation in 
various saeieonalieen rig 920s introduced an apparatus of land-use 
plan ing that was meant to pre: NN the quality of life for residential .and 
com: cial communities. While based on de jure. non=discriminatory practices, 
this form of municipal regulation a a itted to.de facto practices ~ 
of resi ial segregation. Prior, explicitly discri E too legislative policies C 
were formally dissolved without any concomitant mode of i tegrating racially 
segregated populations. : 7 a aa. 
° Exclusionary practices such as these have developed in tandem with the 
de-industrialization and’ the re-composition of the labor market. We are familiar 
with the story of the Rust Belt, a pock- -marked industrial region that spans from 
the Northeast to ‘hs Midwest. Since the mid- tiventieth century, this region. 
” has witnessed a wave, of immiseration through capital flight, de- urbanization 
‘and de-population; the ruins of Detroit stand as the penultimate symbol of } 
"the “impoverished American patrol. Further to this are the co temporary - 
dynamics of immiseration taking place in areas outside of ci ty bou daries. As 
aeons cauchee of the collapse of the housing market and F Abe t property 
devaluation, many suburbs have been exposed to high rates of poverty: — the 
* past decade, suburban areas have been subject re rise of poverty rates at ome 
than 50 | percent. roe density as rising property values, many A i 
immigrants ‘tod y ‘increasingly move to the suburbs, sometimes inhabiting the 


same neighborhoods as low-income blacks... : 

; Today elations of racial domination are enacted without the figure of a. 

dominating subject. While there may be isolated incidences of prejudice, racism 
as an ideology is undoubtedly distinct from its prior historical expressions. After . 
‘the consumrhation of the abstract equality and freedom fought for by the civil « 


rights movement and numerous anti-racist struggles during the mid-twentieth, 


sa oe © wee Fk ao : s:lCUC<C 


century, domination takes on a wholly faceless and abstract ren We face 
what the late communist thinker Robert Kurz theorized as ‘domination without 
a subject.’® Racialization is in this way a series of practices figchibed in the 
material and technical infrastructure of the penal state and its reproduction of 
the social division of labor. Racial blackness is conditional | upon the possibility 


of de-subjectification, where the real abstraction of ‘race’ bears the latent \ 


abstraction from the conditions of life altogether — ‘I shot you because you are 


black; you are black because I shot you.’? ’ 
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8 R. Kurz, ‘Domination Without a Subject,’ 1993. 
9 F. B. Wilderson III, ‘Gramsci’s Black Marx: Whither the Slave in Civil Society?,’ 
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[The following text was written in July 2014 at the time of the Israeli assault on 


Gaza. It was first published umblr, and thenre-published the following December 


at www.metamute.org. It is included here, with minor changes, as the recor an 


s 


intervention. ] 


Boycott the Zabludowicz ebitection! 
No more selfies with the patrons of war! . 
; Sees 
1. Art and, Art Patronage 
Who are the Zablu 
__ Answer #1: Guns + Real 
The Zabludowicz Collection has played a central role in supporting emerging \ 


and why do they need to be boycotted immediately? 
te — Israeli State = London Art World. Answer #2: 


the labour pool of young London-based artists. As the effective public elations 


Collection represents a d irect link between the )pportunities for careers in art for ' 


young people here in London and the curre bombing and ongoing genocidal ~~ ‘ 


oppression of Palestinians in the Occupied Territories. 


- * 
~ 


2. How did Zabludowicz get so rith? . 
Short answer: through arms dealing and, subsequently, property development. 


Zablud z’s fortune derives from the Tamares Group, which has large 4 estate 
, 


\ 


‘ 0 ie | 


inter ests (including, until recently, i in the occupied territories) and casinos. Earlier 
his activities were coordinated through Soltam, the Israeli arms manufacturer | 
set up by his father Shlomo Zabludowicz, who sold arms to the Israeli Defense \ 


“Ff orces. 


Via his past chairmanship, investment and interest in the pro-Israel lobby group 
BICOM, Zabludowicz has played a sophisticated and possibly pivotal role in 


\ 
apes read eel both the UK media and parliamentary spheres. 


~This-has elped him to.influence UK-Israeli relations. Apart from his activity 


\ 


with BICOM, Zabludowicz has also been involved in making large donations \to 


\ 
| ' \ 
a Aa. ; 
Vv 
3. What can you do? Boycott! | 
We call upon artists to uphold the BDS/PACBI guidelines and to boycott the 


the Conservative Party. 


Zabludowicz Collection. We.ask artists, cultural workers and producers not to 
sell or show their work with the Zabludowicz Collection in the future and/or 
to withdraw the ‘conceptual content’ of their vie from the Collection. We \ 


ask artists to respond to BDS/PACBI and refuse to sell their labour to the 
abludowicz: nto those institutions with svhich they collaborate. — 


} — 

: as 
We cite the PACBI guidelines and reiterate that these campaigns have called 
for a ‘picket line’ to be formed around Israeli-affiliated cultural institutions \ 
internationally. We suppo this demand in recognition of the fact that these 
institutions are \‘complicit inthe Israeli system of oppression that has ‘denied 


\ 
Pale tans their basic rights |guaranteed by international law, or has es 


—— 
nent exercise of these rights, |including freedom of movement and freedom of 


expr sion’, ‘Cultural institutio s’, the guideline states, ‘are part and Bisset of 
the ime and. i stintonalt olding of Israel’ s-regime-of occupation, 
GA sctoninigns and apartheid sma Palestinian people’. [1] 
a - | 
We call on artists not to scab-and to act in solidarity. ' 
\ , \ \ ‘\ \ 


; { ( 


—_— 
’ 


This is direct solidarity with the communities under assault in Gaza, victims 
. 
of state terror on both sides, and*with resistance movements in both Israel and 
’ 


Palestine. “ =» . he 


® » a a Pa 
' . ° ~~ 


WAS Rise of private funding *in London 


» For anyone involved in the field of contemporary art, boycotting The Zabludo- 


a a 
5. Patronage vs Autonomy 


The decline of public funding, along with the ongoing capture of public funding 
by the neoliberal dogma of ‘philanthropy’, has the same iene effect today 
that it has always had: glorifying the rich, whether-direetly or ‘autonomously’, 
becomes the task of art, while government cutbacks structurally and 
ideologically ‘legitimate the social inequality and exploitation which makes 
People rich enough to ‘donate’ 2, to the arts. While neither private capital 
nor the state can offer autonomy to artists or anyone else, it is still possible fo 


distinguish between sources of support. % 


} > a x 


The Zabludowiczs have enough friends in high places; you don’t need to do their 

PR for them. And that’s all participating in Zabludowicz-funded projects is —PR 

and the desperate bleaching of some very nasty money. a : 
4 . - 


T . » 


Some people may want to shrug their al and say that, in the ends it 
* 
doesn’t matter where the money comes"from, so longsas something good can 


come of it: art. But what kind ‘of art? Artists ‘need to recognise that the places 


\ 


wicz Collection is not a piece of moralising theatre. It is a withdrawal of labour. * 


— 


A, 


where theif work is exhibited, the money that makes it possible, and the interests 
it can be made to serfe all make up a part of its aesthetic content. Even the most 
‘autohomous’ or ‘critical’ artwork exhibited in the Zabludowicz ie ae 
‘transforms itself into the merest piece of tinsel trailing off the back of the freight 
ships that evensnow are transporting the weapons that will be used to murder 


* ee * qe 
more Palestinian civilians. 
-” 


through the art market. It doesn’t matter that they’ve ‘divested’; Selling up and 
' then switching the gatnés that they ‘earned’ through mass slaughter into ‘culture’ 


doesn’ t mean that it’s Tay to accuse them of complicity in 
A” cass death. | 


e+ 


4 


ai aesthetics ba toe are not c fortably separable.~Should 
private patrons seek to d the arts, then we welcome them to close their 

institutions and unconditionally to deliver over all their money, property and 
resources to-artists and everyone else, who can perfectly well distribute,»self- 


administrate and self- oteanisy themselves: We want the money! 
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~ REMEMBRANCE. : 
-HESTIA PEPPE Z 
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FUCK IMPARTIALITY/ I WANT IMPERFECT TRANSLATION BASED ON = 

A NOT KNOWING/ THERE IS NO WHOLE BUT THE WHOLE/ OF WHICH 

WE ARE ALL PARTS PLAYING/ BELOVED/ FUCK IMPARTIALITY/ 

GIVE ME THE PARTIAL/ THAT WHICH I FOLLOW, I CANNOT SEE 

COMPLETELY/ THIS IS IMPERFECT/ A TRANSLATION BASED ON NOT 
~KNOWING/ THERE IS NO WHOLE BUT THE WHOLE/ OF WHICH WE ARE 

ALL PARTS PLAYING/ ONE FRAGMENT RECALLING ANOTHER/ FUCK 

IMPARTIALITY/ GIVE ME THE PARTIAL OR ELSE I’LL SUFFOCATE/ 

THIS IS AN IMPERFECT TRANSLATION IN RECOGNITION OF THOSE ~ 

WHO TAUGHT ME/ IN RECOGNITION OF THAT WHICH I COULD NOT...» 

SEE/ THAT WHICH FOLLOW I CANNOT KNOW COMPLETELY/ THERE 

IS NO WHOLE BUT THE WHOLE/ OF WHICH WE ARE ALL PARTS 

PLAYING/ BELOVED. : 


~ 
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DEPRESSION =a = ‘ 


RICHARD B. ; 


4s 
L 4 ‘ 


‘ 
/ : * 
The wreck#ge of stars. If one stands on a hill to observe thestags, the distan c 
a gs the horizon and one’s elevated position is cee the ‘depression. 
| 
The sublime has been turned into nothing more than a iechnciags ae artist 


ity the stars are hidden by electric 


observing the stars is functional. But ay t 
lights, one mechanical process outshinin another. Contra popular moralising, 
computer screens can thus only distant th eye from theambiguity of a horizon, 
not the now concealed starry heavens. (Distraction from the horizon replaces 
one depressed relation with another. The distance between the elevated position 
of the subject staring at an electric monitor, and the monitor itself, we can te 

a new ‘depression.’ The false economy of this-metric can be offset by a snk 
manufactured by the same company that provides lethal injections for death row. 


a 


Ingest one each morning, just after dawn.) | ; 5 i 

A Trotskyist idea of demand rests on the assumption that woun a. 
be capitalised or. The world is progueed in full knowledge that it cannot 
gained except ia total dipheaval This upheaval is to be instigated by the 
revolutionary vehicle. When, after the road has been only pocked rather than 
blown away, and if, world has consequentially not been delivered, the true 
object of the demand, the recruit, is wounded — or rather, old childhood wounds 
are opened up again. The more complete the fines; the sooner the people will 
learn their lesson. The party memb puts himself into this wound, grabs the 
sides with his hands and, kicking, attempts to propel the wounded into the 
party form, dragged along by her exposed flesh. This motion is not that of a 
revolutionary theory, but of an unsuccessful business model. Such groups also 
gain revenue through rent, which is only osny due to the failure of this 
model to accumulate funds or create identity in perpetuity. 

All of human emotion can supposedly be subsumed under the 


term ‘depression.’ In this the language of psychologism reveals itself as 


ences has been eclipsed by the orations of lawyers and self-help 
philosophers, dressed up as the valiant crusades of templar knights. While the 
‘ 

religious contractually ise brimstone, and the ae offer up that ‘organ- 

ising cools eet the only question tovask of Melville is whether he was 

ro- or anti-whaling. me phalanges of heroes of the bourgédis novel, the cast of 
‘ 

nturies, lie in mass graves. Their twisted armour no longer, serves as the crust 

human thought, but instead is smelted down to act\as therapeutic, congealed” 
~ 


iJ 
ointment for the shades who have banished themselves to lie in the darkness with 


‘ 
them. , = ‘ ‘ 


elebrities are recognised more often than others only by their first 
4 


ity is envious because it side-steps the'all-seeing eye of the 


front the state as private individuals. The need to create 


ed networks, stems from, a similar desire. The strongest ,* 
‘ 
the sake of fame, but to finally i recognised 


remain without subjecti are coneemied with the wounds that 


precede us. The consequence 
cant -confused. When ‘one of us’ breaks down, this can be seen as either 
the result of the world in which we live, or the result of resisting that world. 


Resistance is i 


rent; hence it is both. If resistance ere Fe there 
would be no’Value in labour , 
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of this society.! Not the social forms themselves — the historically peculiar 

configurations a relations between people — but all the muck and turf turned | 
\ 

eo and mangled by the relentless tread of those definite people, in their definite 


YeiStidns: stuff whose material form is the nepative image of those people and 
‘ 


\ 
their relations. We’re*not speakin ut “use-value,’ since what we’re looking 
t\is not reducible to the co ity; 1 nor is it an abstract, re natural 


into the countryside. \ 

i What do we /rave to say about the infinite concreteness of all this 

shit? Th forms in question are part product of behavioural patterns, and part 
j 


. They lay down parameters — c pacities and directi nality — of 


activity, supplying form to it, enabling it, and lending limits. But a disused path 
‘ 


se forms must 


\ 
is quickly overgrown, the form lost without the s0038 a at sustain it, , 


‘ \. 
and new paths must at some poin be first trodden. And as such, t 


emacs as 


be thought of as reifications of deliberate activity. The concept 
averiaps this ontological field, but there are also plenty of forms here which 
would not normally be thought of as infrastructural, since what we’re loo ing at 
is the negative image of the totality of human relations and activity as it occurs 


in the stuff of the world. 


‘ ¥ Oe 
; sé 
\ | This is a\first sketch of a project that will be developed at greater length elsewhere. 
,Fault-tolerant readers may anticipate future corrections. 


+a | 


\ \ 
Let’s take all the crud of the world, all the material forms that bear the imprint ; 


~ 
a world whose social forms are shaped by capital, it is perhaps 
to ital that we should look for explation of the material imprints and patterns 


e forms — not just fee production process itself,*but also in all the 


s of this process as it unfolds across the globe. If capital moulds 
ms toits ends and means, those relations in turn mould the stuff of 
if the affordances of that stuff enable and limit our activity, our 
pacities must thus be seen as in part defined by capital. From this there 


ij} *® y 


j 
I= penetration of the effects of capital into the very material 


coordinating some global transitional phase. ~ 


2 ~*~ 
From the siandin ten \.. first answer it will be said . response to the second» 
keeping such infrastructure running would be tantamount to keeping capitalism in 
general running, since such things cannot be qprieatys from the global capitalist 
system. And from the standpoint of the second it will be said in response to 
the first: to advocate some immediate break with the material structufe of the 4 
capitalist world in general is to advocate a gigantic global humanitarian disaster, 
since there is no other ready means for dealing with the needs of seven billion 
people. ‘ : 
These contrary standpoints, for al difference between a homely 


common sense and a tigorous principle, have at least one ° implication:» 


: Me 
‘ 7 
insofar as the. future is foreseeable on the basis of things as currently given, it 


is capitalism or else. If the affordances of the world are shaped by the imprint 


of capital, this currently give and forecloses the horizon. Thus, at the limit of 
Hercules’ labours there’s still, an inscription that_says nec plus ultra: nothing 
else beyond but an ineffable egativity. And whether they liked it or not, our 
intransigents, for their part, would quickly be confronted with all the pragmatic 
problems of carving some path through all this) crud. If the capital-coftstrained 
vectors written into the stuff of the world lead indefinitely towards the horizon, 
communism must be’ projected as an indeterminate, far-off break in these 
vectors. And as to the exact placement or character of that break: inffhitesimals 
of sectarian fun await 2 who try to take up a strict position — or consign some 


opponent to one — on such matters. \ 


- ~ 


Antinomies of Communist Thought 


If we squint our eyes this problematic resembles another — the one with which 
Marx grapples in the section of Capital on ‘so-called primitive accumulation.’ 
Given that capital is a systematic — 3 of moments which posits its 
preconditions as a primary result, this confronts us with a question: how could 
such a thing originate in the first place? This is an instance of the problem of 
bridging the gulf between any synchronic theory and a diachronic account of 
the same totality — or, more broadly, of the ancient and intradtable philosophical 
problem of how to think becoming. Consideréd synchronically, given that all 
moments of the totality are simultaneously necessary, in all their systematic 
relations, the problem of origin appears absolute: capital must have sprung fully 
formed into the world, and it can’t have existed at all.a mere instant prior to 
this. But considered in diachronic terms this claim appears irrational: though 
little moments of genesis are part of the overall continuity of things; historical 
development doesn’t produce miracles. Marx avoids this problem by reducing 
the question to that of the historical separation of ie, the means» 
of production — something for which a history can be narrated, and which the 
synchronic analysis has demonstrated. to be a fundamental prerequisité for « 
generalised capitalist production. : o as ) ’ 


In strict theoretical terms, however, this move is inadequate, since it 


—_ ~ - 
~ 


only sidesteps the question of the origin of the system of forms of value, that 

.mediate™ the separated relation of producers and means of production. This 7 
separation is a necessary, but not sufficient, condition for the capitalist m mode 

of production. Thus we cai ask whether a different — non- capitalist = mode. of 
production might have been possible on the basis of this simple separation if, for 

example, capital’s self-valorisation had been absent as motive force. However, a 


rather than getting ¢ caught up in su speculation, we mi ight provisionally bracket 
this problem,as merely an unavoidable fre ofl artefact ofca-nonetheless 
, i . We kn, w, after Vj, Hinat cay re did come to be, ant ——~ 


Marx’s ai i of this’ is iy is a plaustt ible one. To push further on the problem 
might look like hilosophi al onanism — d, of course, it’s better to attend to the 
actual wold. 


{ 
ecessary 


y-But if,,on the tr of a synchronic ies of capital as totality, the 


something similar is true of capital’s demise. On the/strict basis of c 


origin hieeients fe as a problem, or histoftcally as a sort Ola. miracle,’ 


systemic integrity, its demise is unthinkable, and thus, when sila. ds 
/ to take the abstract form of a ‘pure rupture. And there results a strong temptat 


to recoil from this thought into assuming inst 


concrete impossibility of 
anything so absolute, anything so mystical: of course, some intermediate phase 
aati ee d and the purity of such a rupture dimini _ 

steps must be taken... Yet no ‘amount/of common-sens 


i “3 to what is not without ta eines po 


ed; more pragmatic 


nsitioning can bridge 


ing the problem of when 
d in this way, dof not | 


the break takes place — the problem, if fr 
hronic distinction Ve. 


a ian y 

gO & | ay. The theoretical effects of the synchronic/dia 

again, now resembling one of Zeno’s paradoxes \ / 

ie Fg again we might bracket such matters as theagflcal al fact , and 7 A 

* as not necessarily referring - literal historical truth, uch as the axiomat ( / 

projection of a single infinite flat plane can occur hs of Euclidea i 

geometry without rendering fameiiiy useless in the face of the non-flatnes 

of the world. And let’s try to resist pietorialising this necessarily abstract concept 

of a pure final rupture in the conerete world r revolutionary i imaginary, for. 


the resulting visions are guaranteed to-be facile, simply depienng this abstract- 


ness. Against such imaginings, the common- sense recoil té faith in ‘transition’ 


= es x = - \ Pp af = 


. * 
. “is understapraD1 et it will always be susceptible to the impertinent prodding 


* of a theoretical absolutism 


correctly perceives that, in itself, no amount of 


transition can amount to a rupture. be 


A Rube Goldberg Contrap on* Z 
Now, me recall that capital itself was jhe only totality at stake in Bll that 
. questioning; not yet even capitalist society, let alone the things that bear the 
imprint of that society. If the simple.question of thinking capital’s demise on 

basis of its systemic igtegrity leads us into metaphysical conundrumss(a 

° .. problem that no amount of crisis theory can solve of its own accord), it would 
seem reasonable to reframe’the question on other bases, such that,we no longer 
“assume the very thing we want to negale. If capital’s totality is restrictable to the 
various phases in its circuit, there’s surely plenty else out there that we dean 


upon: can’t we plant our feet in ‘nature’ or ‘the commons’ or ‘the autonomy of 


of the working class, humanity, etc. A mere mode of production can never be a 
match for such a formidable army, But it’s im i o form battle lines when 
both antagonists are spread all over the place. nore, the capitalist side is 


running the other’s logistics... Particularistic and ingent as this totality ma 
yf such bald staal 


of this problematic: from the perspective of action it fills the whole horizon, an 
communism has been reduced again to an abstract messianism. 
Thus our world appears capitalist through-and-through. We can no 


) apply a philosophical lacquer to our new-found realism; a viscous solution [. 


» 


such things as ‘reification’ and ‘subsumption,’ as is the wont of a particular kind 
of philosophically oriented Marxism which can be traced back at least to Lukacs’s 
reification essay. This type of Marxism revels intellectually in projecting some 
ubsumption of the world, without remainder, into a monolithic totality, of which 
€ essence is capital or one ofits avatars. Since all is tendentially subsumed 
in this totality, our elementary philosophical problem of thinking becoming _ 
now takes on grander proportions — for no particularisation of a totality is 
conceivable when it is absolute, projected across the breadth of social being 
and into the depths of its material imprints. Thus revolutionary thinking is faced 
with a version of a theological problematic: immanence vs. transcendence. If 
communism is immanently produced within a capitalist world, how is it not to 
be just a perpetuation of capitalism? If communism transcends this world, how 7 
are we to get there, given the depth of our subsumption within capitalism? It is 
necessary to think the impossible passing-over of a limit, the working-through 
of a contradiction: immanent transcendence. It’s‘a seductive problem that lends 
itself to no end of forlorn and playful manipulation. But even play gets boring 
eventually, and boredom is a mode of critique. 

° So let’s retrace our steps to the beginning, and throw our thoughts again 
speculatively at the crud of the world. The application in which I write this was 
developed by volunteers. Within sight, there’s a garden on wasteland reclaimed 
by local residents. The route that leads north-south from here has connected not 
just capitalist conurbations, but also medieval towns and hamlets. The kinds of 
vessels whose shards litter deep layers of the earth are still currently in use, with 
the same affordances. The spaces between these words were invented by feudal 
scribes. To the north, the woodless hills that roll either side were cleared not by 
capital, but by neolithic people. If capital is the motive factor in shaping social 
forms which in turn leave their imprint on all the stuff of the world, we would 
of course be distinctly overestimating its spread and power if we really thought 
that there was nothing here that was not referable to — and explicable in terms 
of — capital. To theoretically project capital’s totalisation beyond what capital 
can legitimately explain is to make a false — merely imaginary — totalisation. The 
crud of the world, with its limits and affordances, extends far beyond capital’s 


horizon. 


= 


7, 


Poor Miserable Heath Robinson \ 
Yet there’s a truth pictorialised in such false totdisatton’ While it gen’ 
encompass all the world’s stuff, capital’s self-totalisation involves an inner 
tendency towards expansion, and the value form it autonomises projects itself 
as the potential universal to all the world’s particulars. Capital thus makes a 
claim — however spuriously — to logical universality, while it subordinates one, 
aspect of social reproduction after another to its prerogatives. Most importantly, 
in this process it posits a tendentially general proletarian ‘we,’ with everything 
at stake in this reproduction. This we, whose being is immanent to the capitalist 
mode of production, is only insofar as capital mediates its reproduction, putting 


it logically at stake in any overcoming of capital itself. It is never in a-state of 


‘absolute identity with the creatures it subsumes — they’ll always dwell in the 


crud of the world prior to inhabiting capitalist society — but insofar as capital 
mediates their reproduction, these creatures are posited as proletarians. This 
seizing- -hold of Scr reproduction by capital, and this positing of a class for 
whom evetie is at stake in this reproduction, is the real generalisation of 
the proletariat. Through this process, capital takes the ‘lives, of an expanding 
mass of' humanity under its uncertain stewardship, generalising the stakes held 
in a capital-mediated social Ay ie the same time, it has a tendency to 
corrode such reciprocality as there is in these bonds, throwing workers into ever 
more\dependent conditions and insecurity. And as it does so, while the stakes are 
raised, the odds simultaneously lengthen. Thus a whole shape of life comes to be 
put precariously in question. ’ 

, Meanwhile, integrative processes inherent to political-economic and 
technical levels tie this reproduction increasingly into a unified and globally 
articulated system. Practical- technical veciprs written into the stuff of the 
“world gradually lose much of the ‘ready- 40: -hand’-ness appropriate to the 
_Robinson- like practical indrvidug!, as theitglobality lends them an ineffable 
quality, always receding , over the —— of that individual’ s perception. ‘My’ 
actions are decreasingly encapsulable as complete or self-subsistent, meaningful 
in esa deferring vanishingly instead down a chain of other actions. 


Now the ‘state of nature’ of the communist i inary looks ever more remote 
\ \ \ 


\ \ \ 
\ \ \ \ 
\ \ \ \ 
i \ \ \ j ae 


} ae that f the Lockean practical type, while Rousseauian and Hobbesian . 
rms lose sens abstracted from this vast reproductive. apparatus the fists 
could be reduced ee i an ignoble, pi imordial state of Violence nor to some 


precorrupted condition fs only to inanimate matter. A breakdown of capitalist 


Prcdubtion' es i hacihabie only as a breakdown of human reproduction , 


NJ j 
per se, and the communist imaginary increasingly a mere blank negativity, its / 
j j 


most concrete ome 1irroring the emptiest, merely logical derivation from th 


| 
theoretical artefacts we examined’ above. 
becomé'the'¢ommon sense of struggle: 


It would y; a strange 


< eee fe . / 
ow the most abstract anarchisms) 
A | j |e | 


are raised. And thus at some > point, | we can reasonably y speculito the bulk-of 


kind of spontaneity. It is also inconc 
re its cap tAlis life. support and hea | 

If on, the.horizon, the course/of any i, 
s bind will of course be entirely concrete; 


rich in articulations, coordinations, mediations. And while it would be vain to 


. \ ~ 

think we could up detailed blueprints in advance, it would also be absurd 

to advocate for mere passivity. So in the wad fe struggle as ‘well as we f 
1 trace the strategic logic of things, to map the 


can, and‘in rocess we strain 
crud of the iia from where ¥ Wi stand, and to reflect that back into the struggles. 
themselves. } 
) : ti i ,oOo™N 
Tangent Space : . 
’ So what will we do with all the crud of the world? The question does not stop ° 
asking itself. But it would be pe ie to think, that we could. answer it right 
‘away from some merely contemplative bas sorting all this shit into the 


‘a of a communiser’s ge The stuff 


if & 


| 
J 


) 


| 


. 


, 


Nee to which it would be pointless to apeowlate as to the capitalist-ness \ 
or otherwi 


e of its affordances, and there’s stuff th Id be of. strategic 


isely the kind that 
: } | : 
is most inextricably entwined with the global r mene apparatus; it can’tbe 
apparatus, and the proble 
Kad 2 Oe Sore = 
eping or ees ‘Repurposing” is probably 


significance in any revolutionary struggle. Yet the latter is pre 


that 


- 


\ 
disaggregated and evaluated in abstraction fr 


it poses can’t be fesolved into a 
" 


closest to ‘what people woul 


/ {eae ‘ 
terms,,and hardly an answer at all to a questio ich can only be posed properly 
\ \ 


in practice. “ey / y, | , 
; eC bh . 
: It would be a case, of ve hae ke all this stuf 
’ + 
\ y 


irredeemably capitalist: social forms cannot be identi 


need to do, but it’s also the vaguest of these 
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fantasies 


much effects of our 
4 


Historical experience will never literalistically embody such 


this angle we c 
it is reasonab speculate that the infras ructure question would loom large: 


_ concretely, practically 


always fallen a al until now, sometimes a steep gr. ient oe it right 
up to our noses. And_we might at least capture the falling-short with ee 


error. A cognate of the verb ‘to err,’ error’refers to a straying, a mistake, a lapse. 
Thus always a relation between two points at minimum: som ing-right, and 
ee which deviates from it. In statistics, an error term may identify the 
influence of an unmeasured world — our model. And in mathematics, when © 


; ae 
an exact value can ohly be ascertain 


. | . 


at infinity, specifiable o 23 can at 


‘ ‘ 


. » bd 


least define our proximity to'that value. In engineering, error is the gap between 


* a norm of how things should function, and how they ‘actually do. | ees 


of error, our means fall short of tit ends we project, and the error confront 
names this lack of possibility. 7. On 
a The delimitation of error is a key aspect of the everyday’ Fd 


world; a negative specification of the space of affordances in which ‘particular 
Comes tay bé pursued. In a fragile, interlocked world, whose affordances are 


_ stray far fro the pregiven cowpaths to bump into 


error thay gradually be pushed back the limits, 


...new paths will already be being’trodden, newitses ane 
uses taking new tools. Communist use, we I 5 epressed by capitalist 
crud, hemmed if a8 error. Incapacity. would be the immediate condition ~ a 


into the.most intricate 


apacity, lived activity 


BRUTE:FORCES™. © \S~ 


ECLHER* LESLIE 


B r utalit y ‘ ; ‘ ‘ a ' — 
‘ : , _ ‘s . 
*To the (lies of rescue belongs the firm, spent brutal ¢ grasp. 
— Walter Benjamin, Arcades Project 


— _ \ 


= \ 
Walter Hegaisia’ s aphorism insists on the disruptive nature of “thinking, on | i 


not having a cool head, nor a falculating one.. It advocates a sudden movement : 
' — getting the hands dirty i in grasping or. grabbing — conceptually. Benjamin is 
“interested, in salvage, in extracting, from ‘the jaws of doom, a better life, through 
a decisive and hard gesture ~ or at least a ‘seemingly brutal’ one. This idea . 
* belongs with Benjamin’s idea of the ‘destructive character.’ In 1931 he devised, 
in response to what he termed the brutality of capital, a brutish figure. The 
“destructive character’ is a type without memory, opposed to repression in its 
political and psychic senses, who — causing havoc by cutti 
by liquidating situations — removes the traces which se 
» of b 


e to the conditions of the world.' The destructive character 


5 ways through, 


ntally bind us to 
the status quo; in order to make possible mo ving or misbehaving, 


which are appropria 


rejects past traces, has abolished ‘aura’ and with it sentimentality about. things, 


hand tings down to posterity by making them untouchable and thus conserving 


them; others pass on situations, by making them practicable and thus liquidating 
them. The latter are called destructive. ’? 
Sometime between the spring and the autumn of 1933, Benjamin 


wrote a short reflection titled ‘Experience and Poverty,’ which considered the 


1 W. Benjamin, Selected Writings: 1931 Tos, 2005. \ 
2 Ibid. 


‘ 
new any of world war. Twentieth-century warfare had unleashed “new 
barbarism’ in which)a generation that went to school in hor e-dfawn trams 
stood exposed in a transformed landscape, caught in the crossfire of explosions 
and destructive torrents.? Benjamin’s was no lament for the old days, for those 
~~ were unliveable for the sue te and the bits eo by the cluttered 


‘and smothered interiors were unhealthy for the propertied.* ‘Erase the traces!’ 


‘ Benjamin proclaived) after Brecht, in this essay, and enthused about a ‘new, 
positive concept of barbarism.’ Benjamin eMed the honest a ois of this 
newly dewatsed, technologised, impoverished experience: Paul ies, Adolf? 


Loos, and the utopians Paul Scheerbart and Mickey Mouse. In all|of these the 


4 J 
brutality and dynamism of contemporary existence, including its technologies, 
5 ‘ 


was used, abused, mocked, and harnessed. ' 

/ Benjamin carried these anti-s tithents about brutal grasps and 
6 wae defences over into his historical theses, written under'the pressure of 
“Nazism. He wrote of breaking open the.continuum of history or arresting it, of 
shock, of breaking through the picture of history, of a warlike, explosive assault 


on the state of things, of snatching an evanescent memory that flashes up at a 


morn of danger. Benjamin’s strategy was aesthetic-political, just as his theses 
on the conce 1 


of history addressed the idea of thé i me or picture of history. 
. 
These neh ors cannot be simply translated into practical action; or rather they 


might imp jr themselves only ¢ at specific, charmed tev aTnn aay moments. As 
" he put it in one of the theses: ’ 
7 


Sy ‘ 
The Sones ousHess of exploding the continuum of history i is peculiar)to the 
revolutio ary classes in the moment of their action... in the July Revolution 
, an incident took place which did justice to this cOnsciousness. During the 
evening of the first skirmishes, it turned out that the clock-towers were shot 
at indepe dently and simultaneously in several places in, Paris.° 


' * 
} 
History is exploded as an act of ‘genuine’ progress, which does not move simply 
4 ‘ 


forward. Revolutionary time is no other time, no clock time, but rather the time of | 
' 


= 

3 W. Benjamin, Selected Writings: 1931-1934, 2005. 
. i 

4 Ibid. ® ’ ? 

5 Ibid. 


us’ 


the present, filled wih the moment of acting, an acting which is then re-invoked — 


as a conscious reflection on what brutal, disruptive act brougl 


. . 4 . . 
into being. A new calendar, such as that inaugurated in the Frenc 


—— 
ou mark the discontinuity that has brought it into being i 


times, business-as-usual. 


* What Benjamin asserts in the essay ‘Experience and Poverty’ is the 


riceseien to adopt brutal modes of thought and action not as a freely chosen 
strategy as such, but as a mimetic. adaptation to the brutality that is the world. 
Through a kind of doubling, the negation is negated. Brutality as brutality ' 
thought a break with thinking as it has been thought to date, an assault on common 
sense in order to annul the thinking that justifies, by not drawing attention to, 
everyday brutality. Brutality in action: a brutal, critical one, in which time itsel 
might be interrupted. The world itself might stop spinning. Such is revolutio oe 
“political —_ 


Extraction 


s cooked up in the pans and glass tubes of hobby scientists with an alchemical 

1. Artificial treasures were chased, to supply burgeoning industries in a,land 
with few colonies and without its own expansive natural resources. Hoechst, 
SF, and the rest of them souk ge such as synthetic colours in red 

and blue, cheaply coaxed metallic matter and gemstones, or industrially produced 

. soda ash and guano. Time’s dominion was cracked too through the accelerating 


power of chemical reaction. 


oy P 


This was a different type of brutality to the colonial one of the later 
decades of the nineteenth century that wrested blood diamonds from the earth, 
but it left plenty of scars on nature, ion Lignite extraction, to recover the coal, 
modified the landscape. Marl, sand, clay, and gravel were shifted in an exposure 
of the innards of the earth. in open-cast mining. More factories appeared and 
power stations were built, along with transportation routes to connect them to 
each other and to points lation. Electricity circulated through 
cables and turned the dark of night i into light. The changes went beyond visual 
and sonic appearances. Fort exanipl, in 1876 around Bitterféld, the first effects 
from the sinking of the ground water level as a result of lignite ‘mining were 
seen in the death through dehydration of over a hundred oa trees.° Elsewhere 


flora died’and drinking fountains dried up.’ Above and below.worlds were not 


” 
disconnected from each other. Industrial illnesses and diseases_were invented 


chemicals provided. the antidotes too, “aid the colour factori , of Bayer, for 
4 


example, became pharmace tical tee oe > A 

Industry and science combine to extract the subterranean treasures of 
coal. Then a second extraction extracts from that darkness/a panoply of pe 
This exposure to the light of day and dream of night, of a new layer of the 
planet, demonstrated how,the ability to Master nature was » vastly inal, 
through technological rationality. Nature pave up its secrets and was smpelled 
to become. available, through modifida on, for social need8san wants: This 


inaugurates a logic of extraction tha would come in time () commute human 


arallel between nature 


labour power too into a extractable ‘sub ate. There if 
/ 
down there, beneath the care crust, that is the subject of extra ion, which is 


then converted into Mehes, and the proletariat down tl ere, who come to recover 


ia process the erghepetenls, and from whom la our power is extracted. From that, 
fo 
in turn, there i is : Second conversion into profit. In its gui mine, the mine 


is the basis of all other industrial production — coal is transformed into energy for 
/ * i 
| — 
jj 
Psa A ra ‘ 
id 
6 See, for dampie/E. Obst, ‘Das Absterben der Bitterfelder Walddenkmiler’, 1922. 


7 See, fg example, J. Hasse, Heimat und Landschaft. Uber Gartenzwerge, Center Parcs 


und andere Asthetisierungert1993, for thoughts on the instrumentalisation of the land- 
scape. {/ @ } 4 


ft ff } 


A | 


» 


~ 


. 


+ 


v further productigae it: it a fo Che basis of Sheng derived substitute 
\ products, and, in wan oe mine or minerals mine, it is a place where 
concentrated na i could be wrung from an earth that gave up its 


2 riches only.feluctantly, and sometimes took life in return in notorious cave-ins 


bour, wealth is amassed ae nature is transformed. 


and explosions. Through la 


the brutal facts. Through brutishness against nature, including | 
' 
i, right down to its 


| \ 


The extraction is brutal. It is literally a product of brute force. Coal into 
of turning ie ing into its opposite, ee something darkly inaccessible 
\ 


' into something d zling, captivating, and attractive, turning human activity 
cat the universal metals of nature into the particular 


metals of money. at is ap act of rationality appears, farenek ds its antith- 


esis, the dialectical other of Enlightenment, an act that is variously magical, 
in its transmuting of substances, values, constants, énergies. The rescue of this, 
wil knowledge lies in its seemingly perversé, release of another potential. 
i The brutality of the get runs alongside eee potential of what} a act of \ 
traction releases. This is the brutal grasp of somethihg its derailment or 


‘nouement perhaps — in a way that might not be expected. 


And so when black c - released the entire pansies of colour, colour 


\ 


inertness, dead but once upon a time teeming itt original life, could i 
' 
from itself — from its coal tar Vee —its twinkling eppagte Extracted too in the 


act of chemical change is a mythic or poetic residue. 
' ' 


8 [Unknown author], Erzeugnisse Unserer Arbeit, 1938. 


§ 4 
Splinter a \ s 

A brutal act of nature abuse gives rise to knowledge — a contested one. For 
»Adorno and Horkhei 


technology of the da 


er, this digging out from the earth, using the science and 


, is anact of i seeTi tal rationality. Reason is the unreason 
of nature/Reason as the mastery of nature — the realm of the given — is the central 


core of Enlightenment thought. Nature is seen as a block to human freedom. It 


, cut pogumany: e set against it, ra 
themselves within it. And so, argue Adorno and Horkheimer, Reason c 
to be associated with abuse of nature, with positivist science, with me 

thinking, with the rie of the commodity economy, ah capitalism, with the 


devaluation of the individual human, especially the suffering, oppressed one, and 


vA of éommunity in favour of the mechanisms that generate profits and a stream- 
Fines life. In fact, reason turns out to forward various kinds of irrationalism and 

mythic thinking — the wonder of the commodity, the elevation of Hollywood 
superstars into gods, the worship of fas 
happiness because one is nat hich, 


life."? Reason is.the 1 reason of the market. The market, buying and selling, is 
é 
Pa Only that which c te bought and sold has value. 
, Value is a LS ry question. Everything = including the self — must become a 
ou 


commodity, ght and sold on the market. The domination of nature results in SO 
the parcelling of it up in order to be traded. This control is exercised not least by 


: 2 . ; : 
technological means to the ends of extraction, abstraction, and exchange. This ‘ 


a 
the rationale of 


is the base brutality. It predates capitalism, but it is an intensifying brutality, 


which reaches an apogee in late capitalism. That it matters to us is annexed to 
the umpertance of suffering, especially as articulated by Horkheimer, who never 
shook off his Schopenhauerian roots. The reality of human suffering must always 
‘be acknowledged, Horkheimer sngiatet and it is not to be dismissed — as he argues 
Hegel does — as a sideshow in the wider scheme of the movement of the ‘ete: 


‘ ’ 


, : 
aia Horkheimer, Dialectic oe 
02. ’ 


es ™ —_——. 


ee 


‘ ® P 
<< »spirit.’ Life is marked by pain and pain makes us human. Suffering is ictal Me 


it is also historically inflected. It is the irrationality of the capitalist social order 


; ‘ : .. 
at expresses itself in our human suffering: ‘the wretchedness of our own time 


is Connected with the structure of society."'° Horkheimer proposes, in the 1933 » 
aterialism and ie gaelaa that * man’s sti pe tpn is tob 


desire to overcome it, to reach towards freedom. ba: of misery comes the desir 
to end misery. 

, Developed in this work 
as the site of domination 


world around us) and inner nature (our human drives). Repression of one impli 


ession of the other. Instrumental reason is 
s 
only insofar as it can satisfy ends that reason has d. 


questions of productivity — but taken narrowl concern 


questions of soil depletion, or the spread of diseases amo ey farmed 


animals that then pass to humans. But it is not enoug st reposition the selfas 
natural and to posit the ‘antithesis of technolog nature,’ which Adorno calls 
ulgar and false. Instead he argues,.in his way, for a brutal mode of thinking, a 


rescue of the brutal itself, of brute nature, or nature as brute.'* To want to keep 


nature pure.and unsulliedis the thinking of the gentleman (who is usually a bruta 
onto protect his wealth). Untamed nature is sublime. 
It bears no relation to the prettified nature that is the basis of its veneration.by 


the nature lover, but which actually proves itself to be a reduce a = 


warmonger when called 


fo What Adorno’s brutalising thought achieves is to conceive of nature not 
through its separation and domination, but ie ‘The image of what 
: Wi: : ; ms. , 

is oldest in nature reverses dialectically.into the cipher of the not-yet-existing, 


‘ ‘ 
cipher is more than the existing.’'? Nature 
‘ 


the possible: As its appearance 


may be that whick has not yet fgime into being. e not-yet-existing, which . 


cannot be conceptualised by human schemas. 


10 M. Horkhe 
ll M. Horkhe x 78S 
12 See, for saree T. Adorno, Aesthetic Theory, 1 1984. 
13 Ibid. 

‘ 


“Materialism and pane ; 1993. 


~~ “*% 


Brutality Today / 
There is still something aesthetic in Adorno’s vision of abused and extracted 
nature. What is the developing trajectory of the abuse and extraction and 


what types of brutal thinking might be needed to conceptualise it? The highly 


rationalised and technologised situation of farming and food production today is 
/ 
a site worthy of exploration. 4 


Nature used to be killed in the city where it would be consumed. Now 


it is more likely to be exiled from the city and to return only once dead and under 


plastic. institutions have been built for thes¢ purposes and these large 


deny any form of ‘co-habitation. Grow Finish Units is the name for unmanned pig 

roduction factories.'* They are prevalent in the Great Southern Plains of the US. 

Inside a featureless buildings, hundreds of pigs are fed by corn grown from 

nitrogen made of oil and gas. This arrives with them through automatic feeders. 

A brochure from the industry states the following: ‘In the finishing building, pigs 

gain 1.5-1.7 pounds a day for approximately 20 weeks until they reach a finished 

weight of 260-280 pounds and are ready to be shipped to a plant/packaging 

operation.’ atfais precise point, the truck arrives to ship them to the killing 

zone. It is perhaps a welcome relief from the overcrowded, highly stressful \ J 
barren concrete pens, where pigs become diseased and pabssive towards each — 

other. Through the structures of such an industry, animals have become more 
disaggregated from humans. y 


er That rationality i§ not necessarily disturbing — though the prevalence 
of diseases amongst these animals and the attendant use of medication, ingested 
eventually by us, might cause one to worry But the issue of food production and 
its rationalisation is connected to the concentration and competition of contem- 
porary food production, which has led to various crises. A window was briefly 
opened on them recently with the food adulteration’panic around horse meat and 


* 


unidentified font in va us Supermarket ready meals. 
tion of nature in this hyper-technological, 


he domi 


hyperconcentrated,/hypercompetitive sense leads to sharp practices, and a 


separation of food source from food processor and food buyer. What emerges 


‘ 


14 John Gepfard has made a seriés of artworks reflecting on these formations. 


4 # 


| = 


s 
‘ 


a irrational 


» is irrational, or the rationalityof producers who seek to sell 


‘ a 
r ingredients. There is no social reason in formation 


a ' ra 


tential for enlightenment about something so fundamental, but that window 
was slammed shut in various ways. Hysteria ruled: an irrational fixation on the 
’ it horrors or otherwise of eating horse; a distracting debate on the morality of 
people who eat ready meals and how they deserve what they get. Then suddenly 
the whole issue disappeared. The next crisis hits the newspaper headlines and 
we all go back to doing what we were doing before: business-as-usual. That is 
_irrational, disjointed thinking. The only winners are the newspapers. At the point 
where total mechanisation has set in, the point of absolute human domination has 
been reached. In the wake of absolute rationalisation comes absolute irrationality. 
Taking Benjamin’s aphorism as a starting point, it would seem that 

_ there is no option but to grasp the brutality of capital’s movement through W4 


world with a thinking that perceives the extent of the brutality, b also its 


brutally wrenched from the ‘normal’ patterns of understanding. 


SLUMP 


JOHN BARKER . oo be? 


I’m deep breathing. I am. " 
ais . : ‘ 
* Lucky I can.’ With the knowhow, It stands to reason relaxing’s not the easiest 
thing inthe world otherwise there’d be relaxed people wherever you went. I w: 


at the Facility at 2.30 and the Unit at 4 and I didn’ t see too many relaxed poeple 


) 


Lungs in good running order. What do you want, immaculate bodywork? It goes 
doésn’t it? —— 1 : 


. round there. At the Annexe I didn’t see any at all. 


See, I’m still deep breathing, keeping at it. Got to give it a chance, like the 


guvnor said to the trainee shelf-stocker. - 


Darren says Vegans get more ‘out of their breathing, they relax easier. They put 


weight on as well. He does what relaxation does for you which means he 


does plenty of the deep bi rr he’s that relaxed in the first place that he 


doesn’t have to bower 


* 


~ 


Bollox, ee) just an sverweightVegert And I’m keeping lp, the deep 


breathing even if I do eat fish. He’s on a mission with the fish, mercury poisoning * 


7 the filth cod eat these days, but, with himewhat it comes'down to is FISH 

AVE GOT FACES TOO. As it ‘happens it’s the heads Tlike most, I told him. 

. Sprats, whitebait, sardines, i the : a He made out I was kidding. 
This deep breathing’s Rig ee good. I wouldn’t be sitting like thisif it wasn’t, 
legs bent underneath me. He’ll keep on about it but what he doesn’t know is I 


' really do love fish. 


‘e 


You breathe in. Hold it, all the day’s crap swirling about. 


And out. 'The mind empty. ‘ 
The mind empty. 


sad 
I could have bought’some Fresh fish today. All right not fresh fresh, I know. 
It’s like Darren thinks he’s the only one, no one else knows. But I’m not taking 


_.a packet out of chilly froth.in the supermarket, I mean where you can see they 


HAVE got faces, stretched on a fishmonger’s sloppy marble. Breathe out, 


i‘ —— 


empty the mind: AN yes, mi 


I could be eating some ie of the fryi nand on to the plate, witha . 


eeze of lemon. I = except. YO GOT TO FUCKING BUY IT FIRST. 


N ig job, the buying of fish, nothing in i = see what you want, pay up; 


*. 


Ne the newspa; rap, in a carrier. Only you’ ve got to-buy it first. Make 
time Ne r it, remember to do it. And I didn’t. I ‘don’t think this. breathing lark? s 


dates me any good. I’ve given i ‘my best shot but being realistic it’s doing 


much for me. a 4 

Done you any good? : rs 3 
Nota lot. ,* A /, 
What a poxy, useless fucking day. i Pi J 


7 


. There’s eggs in the fridge, there’s some bread. Perrilte, Bring on ee siceas 


4 
bring 4 the trout. nag on the cod and Precie la | fe tA Whiting 


if I’d found it. No that would have done somé g forme-whereas, let’s face 
* 

it, when you’ve got to.do-deep breathing to feel all.right you must have got it all 

wrong in the first place. And still be getting it wrong. . 


Sprats in fact, if the choice was there, AND eaten the heads. 


~ 
* 


I could have bought a piece of fish today, squeezed it into the schedule;:I could 
have said to myself, whatever meu 3 I will do one thing to improve the 


quality of my life, and said it before half past five when the shops ho 
shops, fishmongers that a 
fact half five is when” 


This is when I should ] 


\ 
I must be mental. 


«eh \ 


\ \ 


\ 


\ 
\ 


at 


Give it half an hour and _I’ll try ringing him. Lie down till then. Lying down is. 
real relax iin it’s going to be the most relaxing of all because 
you’re doing nothing. Flat 0 


y back. On the floor. And I’m breathing anyway. 
Sion it. You don’t have to do erecidll ty 
we 


Just happens. Which is just as 
One thing you don’t have to put your\mind to. Otherwise there wouldn’t 
% 


\ 
\ 
be much time for anything else, not if you thought about every breath, each and 
every one. 


\' \ 40 
\| | NS \ 
If, I looked at it exactly as it is for me right now, it’d be time for a rusty razor 


blade. Middle-aged man’s highspot, lying on the floor. In a very humdrum drum 


Darren says too many possessions are a drain on the soul but how, many s too 
ia 
many? That’s what he doesn’t say. 


\ 
a \ 
I must be mental. 


\ \ 


—— \ y 4 
I’m at the Vortex office 9. 25 sharp\and her on RecN 


\ pan me he won't be in 
\ all day, something’s come up but to\keep in touch duri 


ditcy ecause he’ Ss 
going to try and re- schedule his re- ste to fit me in. And I don’t start ranting 
; and raving because these ihings\DO happen. 


et works, this lying on the floor business, These-Things-Do-Happen I’m saying. 
“if T wasn’t relaxed I could icing me puting it a bit different. I was putting a 
very differently not 40 aa 
home. \ ' \ 


nutes ago when, I \decided ts cut my losses ang head 
\ | 


lose, proper 

\ 
t are fishmongers, green, rocers that are greengrocers, In 
gers, g g ‘ g 


t 
hought I might catch him at the Annexe half five pm 


i 4 
ave met him at half ." nine this morning, at the Office. , 
\ 


poets, | / 
Let n 


\ 


\ 


I didn’t rant and rave everwhen she said Reschedule like she was on tannoy duty 
\ ’ \ 


| 


' J 
| 


| 
at Victoria and mé jnty three feet away. No, I said I'd ring in an hour and even 
| \ then I wasn’t planning on leavi g that hour empty. I told myself that there were 
other objectives f might also achieve In that on ; | | 
| 
| 


a 
[thease me Hagpen. what, all day? So it,seems. Bob Green said to me, 


_.. looking me straight in the eyes, In The Face Of Adversity, Passivity Is Hopeless. 
Only this morning, that’s what he said. Thought for the day or he remembered 


= \ 
it out of a Christmas eraclee And it wasn’t Bob Greg I was waiting to see. I 
\ he t thought ofhint at all in terms of ‘ett His face hadn’ t crossed myimind, 
his name hadn’t crossed my mind), ' | | vA \) 
\ \ _ \ ¢ il 
\ Se floor’ sligging into the back of my head, where it’s very boney and just how 
ch a has Bob Green had to face? Not a lot, not in the jas few years, 
\ not by the look of him. a \ > aa ‘ 
J — | ™ \ 
Don’t be passive, get a cushion. ‘ ‘\ ; | \ 
|’ \ X 
' ' There. Bob Green er gt ae schedule at all, nor even my re-scheduling that 
| 


\ 1 resulted from the Vortex re- spipcuminggend that was looking to cross paths witl 
_——— 
it, his, Vortex’ s. Lucky we “reget (aeroplanes. We might just as well have been, 


wouldn’t have come to any grief. Traffi controllers could have been spark out | 


and it would have made no odds. 


\ { 


Darren’s probably never tried just lying on his back on the floot. Too simple, 
by | no folldeging a manual ifwolved. If'I told him he’d just be suspicious. We all , 
right then Pq not giving it big licks, \I’m not making claims for it but the {a is 
, TPmstill sa ig Awiese-Thinge-Do- dbped, because iy do, and it’s somethi x1 | 


might well forget if I was standing up, : \ ' 
Vv , \ \ \ a | 


At least — out of this poxy, useless, fucking day — I could have made the time 


) 
uy some fish, Not fish necessarily it’s not like I’ve got sae a eh 


| Wanda says, ans is her knickers; and I don? 


it like it for the sake of winding up 
\ 
Darren whatever he thinks. It could ai: something else, at least something; 


| 
y. di i 


= ts / 
something a bi better than han tips from Bob Green. ‘In this world there’s 


introverts and there’s extroverts,’ was his next one which was the very moment 
when I caught a glimpse of Venue on the other side of the room, in a crowd. 


That’s what he calls himself these days, Venue Limited. _ 


And I was entitled to see Venue because I DIDN’T he hours be 


phone calls. I’m the man with a mission. As Wanda said the one time I wanted it » 


_.simple and her taking the weight. But that’s just her, the way she talks. 


NX 


It was after the half ten call I 7 him, when I had two and a half hours to spare, 

after I’d made the call and got: ‘Vortex Holdings, Mr Vortex’s a . No ’'m 

sorry he isn’t but you ought to catch him at the Warehouse at One.’ And to be 

fair she did say, Ought To. No promises. To-be-fair I’m saying, ithe lying on the mi 

floor really is the business. Anyone in my position who hadn’t tumbled it - , 
rT. 


be ranting and raving about Injustice In This World, headbutting their dec 
‘ ° \. 


I said to myself after that half ten call, I said I’ve a shrewd idea where Venue’s. 
. schedule will be taking him right now and with a bit of effort on my part I could 

be in the right place at the right time, and still be at the Warehouse for One if that 

should still turn out to be necessary. And I made that effort. Now if ’d placed all 

‘ny eggs in the one basket; if Td saifl, it’s a position with Vortex or nothing, then 

I oe t have the right to feel the way I did before I tried the Breathing. In fact 

if I was as not bothered about things as that, if I was like that, I'd have had no 

need tc to try the Breathing. — ee nN 

Or ift I was that fanatical, which I’ "] hot. 5 

I don’t eat red meat but I do eat fish, all L. \ " ) . 

One fucking thing I could have done, say ’t have to be the fish but just me 

| 


}/ 
|| 


just for the pleasure of it, spared five minutes to make the necessar reparations ° ar 
‘for one bit of pleasure in tite day. * / j " 
ey Pe ¥ - ‘ 
So I did get there but I couldn’t see him in the crowd b which time Bob Green ~*~ * 7 
N i ° 
must have decided I could profit from some titbits out of his Outlook on Life; ) 


. 


Relaxed-but-not-passive is how he summed it up..Of course he’s relaxed and 


coc “\\ a 


whatever adversity he iw seen WAS a long time ago, he’s been with t 
for five years and the Vu an’s a very solid outfit. Even today. And 
passive, as soon as I s an I made my way across the room, as fast as I 
could given the crowd eg b Green ta g into thin air. I’d glimpse the 
man, I could see him; The carpet was dark blue, his shoes were polished black. 
I shimmied through that crowd. None of whom I knew, nobody to say where 
he’d gone. a, 
Fifteen minutes and I’ll make that wall The human body, on its back, : not 
flat. Man aks 1 fact Darren probably would entertain lying on the floor. 


Maybe he does. He’d go for that 7 element of discomfort like it’s not doing 


A 
you any good otherw: \ But we’re not talking about i 9 you bad: we're \ 
\ 
W. 


"ee about relaxation. Which is a good thing in itself. hat kind of\state 


uld I be in if I wa ‘t relaxing baw And they’ re all saying it ie days, 


lain s a good thing: in itself, Vf 


i \ i \ \ 
there. Just a spac of blue sae where he h been. That 


ight 


across the bo 
\ 


He wasn’t fucki 
didn’t last long either, another pae of black polished shoes filled it in. The face 
I didn’t know from Adam. I looked Wy shoulders. I kept 


side\of the ctowd was a door, a pull-up bar job, o ut into an 


that went with ther 
moving. Just the oth 
alley. You can only try; that’s all thet can be asked of you. I didn’t take vane to 
@ someone who had much truck with alleys but you can’t\rule out possibilities 
t like that. He might have parked his vehicle around the corner, I ran. Darren’s 


ate says running is especially relaxing. \ 


} 
se when I’ve seen one ve was due at the 


as there 2 as it peg out, I looked at at hoy watch. 


\ 


\ 


- Thefe, se. Stretch out. A cushion to the back of me, ire cushion underneath, Phone 


hot in a snapshot; wpa te) 


within easy reach. All right, so it wouldn’ t look s 
~~ you expect, immaculate upholstery. It does the job doesn’t it? See I’m relaxed 


¥ 


) 


rs relax easier. Not in those _ Runs they don’t, I 


there’s nothing to it. Like the steeplejack said to the-rookie. 


Darren’s mate says Tu 

seen them. As for Darren he doesn’t rate a three-piece, hinks they’re naff. . . io 
| r |. | : : 

_ I'd say it’s odds-on this number’s ex-directory b I got it off her, her at Voi ex 

Holdin, ‘That w. 1e Half Six call. I had hustle her for it but I di it. p ll 


, | 
The worst of Italy! Not just merely slightly disreputable, but truly the worst of ~ 


: 


Italy... : , 


a 


ese words are, of course, not mine. They were spoken by the Italian Minister 
of Public Administration on 14 July 2011 at a “Young Innovators’ convention 
during.which he was asked some questions about pr arious workers, questions 
that apparently rubbed him the wrong way. 
This really struck me when I read it at the beginning of Alice Mattoni’s ‘ 
excellent book Media Practices and Protest Politics: How Precarious Workers ‘ 
Mobilise, in which she examines a number of recent mobilizations of precarious 
workers. Mattoni does quite a good job of mapping out the various yfamics 
that shape movements like the Euro May Day, campaigns of direct actio against 
austerity. measures, protests against university reforms, labor organizing in call 
centers, and spectacular media actions staged to hi ghlight precarity in the fashion 


i ” . aan 


industry. 


¢ 


ion and_media studies to come up 
with a useful typology of media practices employed by the precarious. Most 


Mattoni draws from communic 
significantly she distinguishes between what she calls ‘relational media practices,’ _ 
or the media practices oriented: towards working with media professionals, 
and a“ media practices,’ or ones that are more concerned with the use of 
media within the cycles and dy amics of movement composition themselves. A 
relatively simple way to think of this would be in terms of how it breaks dow 
into the internal and external dynamics of media use, in relationship to existing 
political movements and compositions. ; 
° : _ 


’ 
This is all very well and good, and shows one of the better ways in 


which academic tools and disciplines, such as media and communication studies, 
can be put to useful ends in the service of autonomous polities. Mattoni describes 
a large portion of the cycle of movement composition, from the jahial upswing 
and bursts of enthusiasm among the precarious that serve to create ‘a composite 


political subject able to act at the public level to express claims and demands,’ 


‘to the difficulties faced by organizers trying to mobilize precarious workers 


precisely because the fractalization of the labor process often means “there is 


* 


‘ 
no shared common space of experience to work from.' Or, in workplaces where 
there is indeed a shared physical space, there could just as easily exist wildly 


Warying contractual arrangements that ron to segment and divide the labor 
a 


ever-greater amount of accurate analysis and understanding of the cartographies 


Despite this, what strikes me is that even though there might be an 


and Gomposition of precarious Tor in a sociological sense, it still feels like 

somiething is missing. And that ‘something missing’ brings us right back to the 
F fog A b : ; 

Italian minister so rudely calling out the precarious,workers of the'country as the 


‘worst of Italy.’ This is important to highlight, not just for the sheer pig-headedness 


of the comment, but also for the very le sense of the dynamics of class 


hatred and condescension that one can such statements. And it is 


% : 
responses to that, at the affective level, whether of in . or rage, which are 
just as important to the organization of a precarious politics as is the analytical 


, understanding of the changing nature of precarious labor. 


Thif quote then brings.us back to the question of class antagonism, 
not as something to be described or.theorized, or.at least not just described 


or theorized, but rather as a key dynamic from which to build and develop 


rstanding. i other words, antagonism not as an ob ct of study, but rather 
| 
ersubjetiv dynamic that underpins and Inak¢s the subversive analysis 


and compre ension of capitalism possible. Antagonism not as an affective add 


zs / V | | ‘ \ 


1A. Mattoulh Media Practices and Protest i How Precarious Kas Mobilise, 


au f v, | | \ || 


on, but as precondition. Toni a once mr “claim (which came back to 


i 
haunt him through courts) about the warmth of proletarian community felt 
w } up donning a all it is time to assert again ‘the necessary’ that 
/ responds with a raw antagonism ‘to the class war) waged from above with a 
I ferocity thaf’builds affective links among comrades who are struggling against it 
Mario Tronti makes’ very much this pom ina passage from Opetai 


e capitdle + a book that still has yet to be fully translated into English. In ;the 
| section published in essay form as ‘Social Capital,’ Tronti argues: ' 
| , y / 

Only from a rigorously working-class viewpoint will the total movement of 
capitalist produc tion be comprehended and utilized as a particular moment 
of the wotkers’ revolution. Only one-sidedness, in science and in struggle 
opens the way oth to the understanding of everything and to its destruction. 


Any attempt to assume the general interest, every temptation to stop at the 
will only serve to better inscribe the working class 


scien 
within the d cn of capital.? \" } 4 \ 


‘ 
‘ 


capital’s development. But here he’s making a particular claim, not just about the 
' 
importance of understanding struggles, but of doing so in an explicitly one-sided 


manner. 
: 


Tronti is warning against is the turning of weapons of class 
trange given that the 


antagonism into social science tools. This might se 
in Ita] an sociology, 


\ ; 
early operaismo comes out of,a very real engager 
i] 
i] ‘ 
' and can largelyebe understood as a process wher 


stolen back from the toolbox of management approaches and placed into the 
ilized in all kinds of 


industrial sociology was 


} 
metaphorical working-class overall back pocket to be 
sabotage factory occupations, and so forth. Here Tronti is imploring us to)! 


retain the use of ociologica tools as weapons, perhaps in the same} vein as. 


Pierre Bourdieu constantly descri pociolagy as a martial art, as a means of 

j 
self-defense. I ; 
' 


2 M. Tronti, “el Capital’, 1973. ; 
' 
' ‘ 


' 
‘ 


| ’ i is certain] / aah of this, more than wart of it. Asha is » 
precisely h 

reer foundation from th lie and political tools developed can 

king 


| eo] ‘ : 
What Tronti is saying is that if one forgets the invectives 


/ 
e 


caution, the warni e gives here: that any attempt to a e the 
| 


| - 
only serve to reinscribe the wo lass within the development of capital. ~ 


f the government 
ation — the very 


ministers, of the factory 
real hatred of whom sparked our impulse of “ ction i first place — an 


replaces them with sterile 


oO 


: : 
perhaps eve full-o class hatred, is the affective substrate from which any sense 
of theoretical and political coherence will’ and must be | uilt. ‘ 

| an 


This ‘ fragment of what one could*suggest is aulonelst 
* oF 


f epistemology, on 
* not just as historically, socially, and politically important, t also as developers + ° 
eptual and philosophical tools. Not simply that working-class none 


neepts and ideas = rom, but that they 


that undetstands the dynamics of class . andantagonism , 


° 


are just social configurations that 


ations precisely ideas, words made flesh in’ 


or a denizen of universities, existed as ‘a war machine invented in 
the age of the aestheti ‘- is also’ the age of democratic re olutions,’ that 


existed as a project for the reorganizatio 


autonomist epistemolog (then not 


the deployment of concepts in order to fix and sanitize this antagonism, rather it 


society itself. 


/ 


nking Between Disciplines: An Aesthetics Knowl | 


( J. Ranciére, ‘Th 
‘ 
[ 


a ae 
“COPS OFF CAMPUS. 


urrently being planned, 


ithdraw immediately from communica 


ice have become the protest organisers. 


but state-organised-protest. Be effective and you're liable to mass 


viate from this meticulous state planning and you’ 


e must not get used to this! 


The police have evidently stepped up thei 
protests and i This is a planned strategy to suppress effecti 
protest and is part of the total - liens agenda. For those who believe that 


effective street protests are not just about letting off steam or a a 


A oan and the police 


behave more icgly towards proteste’ 


_ it is obvious to. yone at Whitec 
extravaganza fe ae 


non-protest shou 


ineffectiveness bu 


who come to protes ontk oe 


accepted, everyone A \ ho Séete t thi 


the rules ofithe polic Ete is 
\ Negotiating with te p 


be seen a 


en clear for a | 


be\ ended, " 
a, tter of tl \ 


: ho does not know of, or agr 
plans of the march. | ; \ 


5 


. 4 
cannot be asked to stop what they are doing or to 


TS\— Tig $ are requests for permission, and 14 


hapel, st week who witnessed the officialised 


ail Fascism, ed officials, and ‘commu- 


w \it’s not just a matter eiggsationtet their 


es +7 of friends a of those we don’t know 
I the while that thi ‘a non-protest i 1s 


" is legitimate, | who doesn’t know 


rest. ' ‘ 


i to 
olice no 


eans putting protestors in serious 


with the, police \is enacti ‘a compli “ity in the suppression P 


such. Collab eeab with the ; ie 


ee withy the state.sanctioned 


' Th action wem st take 5 ae to encourage and pressure all and! 


any organisers of detions ong cal 


with the police in any form. 
of the mar eh. 


\ ] 
AY procession’ - they are arresting us en masse anyway, by the hundr 
: \ 


y arrest us by the thousands? 


outs and protests, to refuse to negotiate 


ates, rally pony orroutes \ 


,  \ 


\ 


— , . sara fs 


know that this appeal will likely not be listened to by most 
. 


ons and bureaucracies that coordinate protests, but we must attempt to 


ack some space on the streets for protest ourselVes. 


This is a direct appeal to not be complicit in endangering those who 


attend by collaborating with the police on the demonstration and cease all 


negotiations with the policé immediately. 


. 


TOTAL PROTEST. ™% 


6 December 2013 
{ 


} Let’s be honest with ourselves. It’s not that the, co 


have been attacking 

‘peaceful’ protests, it is the police who organise peaceful protests in collaboration 
a) 

with ‘acceptable’ and ‘legitimate’ groups. This is why they ag allowed, they are 


a 


completely ineffectual. What the police have been violently attacking is ffective 
lls organisation outside of their parameters. _ 

. matter that the occupation of Senate House was being 

» conducted poccnny: when it was violently evi ed by police.,What’s important 

here, and the reason violence was used against it in pre-planned collaboration 

with university management, is that it was linked to a struggle that is disruptive 


and effective and in danger (for them) of generalising. 


3 Cosas’ genuine intention to win real pay and pensions for 


eel 
tt 


t is resonating for much wider reasons than terrible pay for outsourced 


workers, although it is all of course interlinked. The state’s attempt at total control 


‘ aay ™ ’ 


I ’ of all aspects of life, with the cops as the violence at the edges of this, see 
: a 


\ 
ions of the. population. It is t is everywhere, you 


widely d deeply felt by large 


t ane ‘feel it, CCTV i is everyw. e, barriers are 


street. And so it is not possible, as the cops often claim in or o de-legitimise 


~ protests, for anyone to hijack this movement. Because police violence. is sso 


generalised amongst the population it is everyone’s movement anyway, and, 


because it is against the aes it is already illegitimate. ~ — 
A violent threat lies i in the poli emails received by protest Cane — 


police liaison officers expressing ‘concerns’ for your safety with the fireat 

f et if you do not comply. Your safety is enforced by violence, which seems 

f strange, but what they actually mean is order. The student chants of ‘You Killed 
Mark Duggan’ as they were being violently evicted from a management building 
are ee oedenial: : 


Police violence is police violence. Upholding order with sticks, 


ke punches, and guns. Whether suppressing union-struggle at the a of 


and black en a : 
It is clear thatremoving the police from.as- many aspects of society as = 
possible is necessary for any semblance of life. This is not peaceful protest; it 
j is effective struggle and necessary resistance. Cops off campus is not so much a 
demand as a determination to-create piysta and psychological cop-free zones. - “ 
x | 


(... and right on cue, as protests are becoming effective, the courts have just 


granted a ban on all protests on campuses at the University of London.) — 


j fe athe, $. 


——< 


NON=COMPLIANCE CAN top wnt apes 

Police use mass arrests to intimidate us and get oa details: so that later on 
= | se 

they can maliciously prosecute an unlucky few. { t is tactic depends on our 

compliance: walking onto the buses and into the tld |pivi g them our ils, 


helping them to maintain a charade of consent. 


— 
But do the police have the resources to carry out mass arrests in the face of 


mass non-compliance? In the kettle, on arrest, at the station - even when we 


resistance to shift the balance of power. In that spirit, here are some comroguely 


\ 


suggestions for making a nuisance of ourselves: 
\ = 
1) GO LIMP, a.k.a. PASSIVE RESISTANCE 
“lif we refuse to walk onto buses, they have to bring a special prisoner transport 
n for each of us — that’s \ lot of vans! it takes 4 cops to carry one person into a 
van, | cop to walk a person onto a bus = 
¢ at the station, we can | make trouble by refusing to go where they tell us, or 
to put our hands on the fingerprinting machine, or to open wide for the DNA 
swabyor to sit nicely for the mugshots, or to take our clothes off if they attempt 


a strip-search 


2) DON’T TALK TO THE COPS \ = = = 
answer ‘NO COMM * to al Wh view questions — anything we say can 


hen cops lure us into ‘friendly chats’ they are usually fishing for information 
ia doeto $s are just as bad — watch out for questions irrelevant to giving you 
medical help, e.g. what were you doing when you got that injury? 

* plod likes to think he’s nice and reasonable — our refusal to engage makes him 


ee oe 
sad inside 


~ 


3)/REFUSE TO DO ANYTHING ae DON’THAVETO ™ . 

* it’ : rare goat we can Bayes vig details alipgetties but we don’t ate to make’ 
it easy. for ‘them = resist giving details until you have spoken to a solicitor 

* ‘risk assessments’ at the station are for their benefit, not ours — if t ey aren’t 

completed, cops have to make mofe regular, time-wasting checks on 

* cops love to make us*sign things — it maintains the illusion of consent. Do we * ’ 

consent? NO! ee % . 

eif in doubt, ask uae ee (for the benefit of the CCTV): ‘am I legally obligéd 

to do that?’ 


4) DEMAND EVERYTHING YO 


* food, water, doctor, loo-roll, solicitor, books, » pen and paper, phone call, the * 


time, a copy of the| police code ee aatiectanore food... ’ 

5) DO IT YOUR WAY e | 
» * non-compliance is not an obligation — each 1. us is the best judge of ourown 

situation 7 ; us _ 


‘ ’ 
* develop a persona (or several!) which pisses them off in your ownespecial ” 


way — individuality makes the collective unpredictable . 


Resistance is fruitful. Every time they say to us that we're only wasting our time, 


we smile, for we know that in truth we are wasting theirs. We are reducing the 


——e 
likelihood of mass arrest 7 that moment and in the future. , 
And we are smashing the illusion of policing by Sonene: ‘ 
‘ 
Waste their time and resources! Do their backs in! Freak them out! c 
‘ 


‘ 


sm in the cells 


‘ * - 


communism on the streets — co 


‘ 
\ ie 


NVALL* OUT TO TOTTENHAM 


15 December 2013 i ‘ ‘ . 4 
» 2 5 hy 
. . . 
Aftetmonths of secalatne repression at the University ony this week saw. 
a shift in the balance of power. Where previously a alee ogan, a bin out o 


place, a placard, would prompt the descent of a small army, now we know w 
can smash the gates of the fortress that is Senate House, cover it in paint, mak 


the bins blaze. We can dance 


their vans while they cower a No longe’ 


. can they saunter onto campus, propaganda in one hand and taser in the other. 


without fear of resistance. They know, at.the very least, that we will probably 


ms . 


steal their hats. ‘ : 


To pretend that the police are still in co 
history. Yes, their withdrawal was strategic, but it strategy of w 
necessitated by our refusal to be intimidate 
had, up until now, been their answer to everything. It othing to diminish | 
the sig ificance of this victory to also acknowled t it is, of course, partial. 
_ Firstly, it is partial because cops off campus today is hot enough; cops 
‘ off.campus *every day* means telling them to fuck off ahd chasing them away 


. . . % . 
eir faces. Police.are also present in the form of pervasive 


q 
ith violence, they give us the signal to escalate 


Ss 


Secondly, we need tora why there are cops on campus’ in the first ‘ 


once more.» 


place: one reason is to enforce the wage-suppression mandated by management. 
Those cretino impresarios hired to.induce sweat from the brows of workers — 
for the sake of increas drop by drop, the value of the degree as commodity, 
and of the rooms h eue of royals and vol-au-vents — for 
years have worke 


the workforce. 


but the escalationvis oing as planned... In other words, cops off campt 


. . ‘ 4 
has meant disrupting the university management’s ability to set the olice on © \ 
: pung Y gen y p a 
h th 


insubordinates, and hence their ability to enforce the immiseration on whic 
smooth, profitable es these institutions depends. We must continually 
make it the case that management *nedd* to call in the police — ard then we must 
continually drive them out. We must be unmanageable. \ 

Finally, and mos importantly, just as getting cops \o ampus was. ~ 
clearly never just .e students — as if, panda this were a homogeneous group 
with no material connections with the rest | society — so it is also the case hy, 
this has never really been just about campuses. Hence the need to reject the NX 
defenders of ‘peaceful protest, > who lament that punching students in the face in 

_ Bloomsbury ‘distracts the police from catching the ‘real criminals’ dsewiinte: For 
while celebrating their supposed PR coup, they are effectipely endorsing police 
violence against less ‘respectable,’ less co-optable, manifestations of resistance. 

The police are not the only agents of oppression, /or the only 
perpetrators of violence. The purpose of the police, though, is neither to fight % 
oppression nor to reduce violence, but to uphold ‘public order’ — which means \ és 
the order of capital and private property, of white supremacy, of atriarchy. The . 
category of ‘criminal’ exists for those who disrupt that order, and that category , 
is expanding. Who could possibly deny that both the police’s repression of us, | ‘ 
and our growing resistance to them, are direct consequences of what fameened ‘ 
on those nights in summer 2011, when a militant section of the proletariat took’ » 
the concept of ‘resisting austerity’ out of the mouths of whiny liberals, ee ~ 


‘> it back through their patronising nostalgia and out the other side? | 


. 


Any day now the inquest jury will return a ‘verdict’ on Mark Duggan’s 
murder by police — the murder which that August prompted the most significant, M 
Inspiring, and also the most monstrously repressed uprisings in recent British 
history. The damage inflicted upon the thousands hurriedly arrested, processed 
through 24 hour courts, and slammed into prisons across the country, must not 
be qrased ; from consciousness. a ; 
Thera is no doubt that the police murdered Mark i eeais Ay wept 
of unlawful killing would just confirm what everyone alread ows (whether 
or not it is in their interests to admit it) while any was t would be \ ‘ 
meaningless except insofar as it would reveal once again the stinking complicity ° 


‘ 


in the murderous racism of the cops-The 


s 


at averdict of unlawful killing can’enly be given 
S unarmed. But it would be eee. 
‘innocence’ in order to extend our Palidante j 
to chait'about being goodly and.peace 
away. The problem with the police killi 


as it is self-defeating to cor ti 


the bad-protesters are dragge 


being u ed, being meek. . 

va fi y day now, when the verdict is announced, we will be in Totte 

e will be.there-as criminals, agai s € order, against the police. 
ee ee 


Towards a cop-free society. 


- 


- —_*s 


~ 
‘ 
‘ 
. 


Addendum . . | . — 


Title: Industrial Action — June 30 

From: CommunitiesTogether@met.police.uk = 
To: artsagainstcuts@gmail.com OS : . eo 
Date: 20 June 2011 10:08 : 


s 


Sir/Madam . 


Further to my email below dated 14 June 2011. I am writing to you again to ask 
if you would be interested in meeting with members of CTSET ahead of the 
proposed industrial action due to take place on 30 June 2011. | 


| 


I have not received any correspondence from your organisation to ae and 


would welcome a response to my request. 


If I do not hear from you I will assume that your organisation does-not-wish to 
engage with CTSET. However, I believe the opportunity for us to meet would be 
Beneficial for all parties concerned. 


{ 


Kind re gards 


Karen | \ 


) 


* Sir / Madam 


By way of introduction, Iam a Police Officer working for the Communities 
_ Together Strategic Engagement Team (CTSET) based at New Scotland Yard. My 
purpose in contacting your organisation is to inform you that my office maintains ‘ 
strategic links with community groups and assesses community tensions in 
; London through community contacts, awareness-of-world events and ‘national 
\ | , Pe 


a ‘ : "A ' 


incidents) I am flier tare interested 1 aking contact with individuals, and 


organisations that represent all. Laotre of the munity in the United’Kingdom. 
‘ \ ‘ 
Ne ‘The NUT, PCS, UCU and ATL are calling for a general ee 30 in 


\ relation ial cuts. In light of this proposed anon it is likely td attrac 
~~ interest fro groups an rganisations such as your own.‘ am interested in 
‘gi 1ugi — thoughts your organisation may have in this regard and 

~a if poeut ; 

‘ Seusdon 


he respective organi 


+ 
‘ in pursuing. 


‘ 
: Kind kegards 


‘ 
. 


‘Karen 


Karen a Communities Together es Eng ment 


Telephone 02 toy 4014 


NOT PROTECTIVELY MARKED ~ 
=. ; 
‘ S— Sot 


The Metropolitan Police Service is here \" London— on the streets and in your 


R ; 
community, working with you i make our city safer, . ge 


= 


\ \ =. 


, Consider our ae print this email unless abs utely 


necessary. ‘ 


‘ 


NOTICE ~ This smal and any Wings 3 may ae confidential, subject 
copyright and/or legal privilege and are intended a for the use of t the intended 


. Tecipient. If you have receiyed this email in erra lease notify tinsedhider and _ 


delete it arom your, pean To avoid incurring e cS you must not. 


‘ ie 
~~ _ 


distribute or copy the information in this email without the permission of the 
sender. MPS communication systems are monitored to the extent permitted by 
law. Consequently, any email and/or attachments may be read by monitoring 
staff. Only specified personnel are authorised to conclude any binding agreement 
on behalf of the MPS by email. The MPS accepts no responsibility for unautho- 
rised agreements reached with other employees or agents. The security of this 
email and any attachments cannot be guaranteed. Email messages are routinely 

_ scanned but malicious software infection and corruption of content can still occur 
during transmission over the Internet. Any views or opinions expressed in this 
communication are solely those of the author and do not necessarily represent 


_ those of the Metropolitan Police Service (MPS) 


NEGATIVE STATES... 


LAUREN BERLANT | i 


If bnty negativity were an ‘it’! | 5 ‘ 
' 


‘ 3 ' 
negative state isn’t-only an oppressive relation that might induce resistance:, ' 


it is also a structural scene of) ihcohferlce and internal an agonism among 


the ntractable | ge fae and “lh a differences through which — find 
ef 


But it matters L consider how all of the practices and resonances of negativity 
converge, from moods that might be sensed or displaced te tactical relations 
" that similarly can be felt as dominatio n, liberation, or just the way things 
are. Some negative states do involve me des of power that oie uee bad lives, 
negative thelihes, and  ienssebiniinnt political self-organization; others ar 

ongo ng processes of structural and existential contraction and sisi ih 

no ativity, pad also stunning events, prety is so difficult to ee ; 
inhabit, mobilize, and transform all at once because objects themselves 


(including people, especially people) are so loosely, chaotically, and complexly 
' ’ 


, shaped and motivated. . ee ~~ 


' ' 
We are bundles of knots aad shreds produced by our encounters with our own! 
and the world’s contradictory aims, desires, and ‘motives. We only know some . 
of why we want what we want and why we act the way we do. We barely 
mandermiand the scenes*that we attach to and who we aré\in them. We hari onto 
thin concepts. It is easier to pr ject who We are for o Other than to deal with 


LF 


‘the inadequacy of reductive generalization: bit sometimes a PN, politics 


that calcifies threatening processes into objects is necessary for imagining social 


this world radically on the way to a better one, 


ange. Nonetheless, to lo 
figuring out howto be with the different negativities — of identity and force — is 


7 , : 1 
crucial for sustaining each other and ourselves. 


is 
“86, from this view of convergent impacts, ‘relationality’ appears in the gestures 
we make to deal with the eavages and a tagonism within ourselves, towards 
each other, and the. world. he issue politically, thou. h, is not just managing 
this | ‘convergence /of neg tivities but onverting our non-sovereignty or 
out-of-controllness into an awkwardness that is affirmatively energizing for the 


- work of transforming soci 


t i 


It is common sense to think that being unemployed is negative. Unemployed 
people are viewed as a debilitating part of society, unproductive skivers 
who are to be kept separate from the. taxpaying majority. These lazy, 
irresponsible, dishonest, passive, work-shy, misbehaving, dependent, unskilled, 
self-sabotaging, and self-excluding people Awant something for nothing. 

The same thought underlies more and less compassionate versions of 
this idea: unemployment is the fault of unemployed people and they need to 
change themselves. 

The forced, unpaid labour involved in the'Government’s most recent 
workfare scheme, Community Work Placements, lasts 26 weeks — longer than 
the maximum community service sentence. Aimed at people with ‘a lack of 
work experience, motivation or both,’ this scheme reinforces two att of the 
dominant negative view of unemployed people.” 

It supposes, first, that people claiming social security are incompetent, 
undisciplined, and potentially immoral: that they are incoherent and unpredict- 
able people, typically working class, who can’t regulate themselves or time-keep 
and whose behaviour and attitudes are negative because they are not effective in 
achieving goals, which they need to be educated about in order to desire. These 

people need no-nonsense support, soft skills, and work discipline. They need to ~ 


overcome their own irrationality and become competent, resilient, and above all 


1 | Ingeus, ‘Positive Affirmations’, 2010. Other affirmations on this sheet, handed out 
to participants in the ‘confidence ee 

the Work Programme, include: It?s Always Too Soon To Quit; Yes, Now, Strong; I Still 
Have More To»Give; Go Hard Or Go Home; The Sin Isn’t Falling Down, But Staying 


Down. 


ing’ workshop that’s part of Ingeus’ déliyery of 
‘ 


2 Department for Work and Pensions, *oishaate Work Placements’, 2013. 


} Le i labs ——— f 7 or 
hole people who go forward ‘having, the social and emotional Ke sBility to 
enter the labour market; understanding the importance and the ge and 
, enthusiastic and a \ 
4 a = 


. emotional benefits of-entering-work;’? 


respinaibite for a negative event, you can still Wake res, onsibill ty for yo 
oo and hor PESpONB GS to the event... You are oe 


control events.® 


/Secondly, it insinuates that rteminlofied néoplt ire criminals: deviously coherent 
fraudsters who readean they’ re incapable and Bhicy a life of ease\on, n_ benefits.» 
~ These people need oe and punishment: in order to coerce them into refor-. 
mation. ‘This does not mean that everyone who’s been iminalised and made 
to do community service deserves ey that community service is a desirable 
institution. —™ F s— |S - 
se byaaasly we know that hy working age eounoune be divi ef nto 


rd workers on the other: many _p of in 


ving in poverty; the employers who under ay us and the landlords — 


~ this lump on one side and taxpayin 
s are supporteey state subsidies i in the form of tax credits and 
) , 


work are also li 
who ile 
Pa 


So why rest with te, negativity that’s so pe ees from, releases, 


policy documents, news repo ve “the welfare industry, and right-wi 


g academia? : / 
‘ 5. haa ke = - 


a ‘ 
ae y | } 
3 G. Allen ‘Early Ipterv ntion: 1: THe Next Steps’, ‘D011. Allen is a Labour Mg! who 
has co- Ai@rc works with lain Dunyan Smith. b> 


artment for Work and Pen ons, ‘Jobseekers required ot to mo \" find 


14, rs ) 
Ingeus, ‘Healthy Attitudes for Living $2010. Ingeus is a major work p ogramme 
ontractor, and this literature is handed out-as part of its. Ces & Meat course. 


Lisseaty * ‘agree,’ 
\ es) 18% CS Completing this workshop has helped me move closer to ret cad work.’ 
S. Reid, ‘Mythbusters: Strivers ~versus Skivers’, 11 April 2013 and, | Boycott 


orkfare, ‘Workfare and Housing’ : 2014. \ \ 


he final question on the feedback form (possible answets: “strong! 


‘ 


you know what it is like to receive a s 
has been sanctioned? You might not know. 
frequently feel that it must have been for something that 


shame. This is far from the truth of course, 


Iwas made redundant from my job in April 2012. By October I had 


applied for about 650 jobs. How I managed to be so positive in the face of this 
not 10 . But things changed in early November. I kept my 2pm appointment at 
the Jobcentre but there were no workers present. They were all in a management 
meeting. I was told I couldn’t go so-had to wait around. After an hour and a half 
my advisor came down. Obviously I was annoyed and I told my work advisor 
I wasn’t pleased. After all, fe had been two minutes late I would have been 
i sanctioned or punished in some other way. +) t like thi and she ked 
) me for my, jobs diary. I don’ t think she teally looked at it but her face turne 7 
der and she said: ‘ you deems o fd.” That was it. Her erounds apparently 
i that I had not being looking for work i in a diligent enough manner. 
-T was sanc tioned forone month. By the first ft Thad run out of 


| ‘ money. I started missing meals. This is very bad for diabetics like me and 


health started to deteriorate. I started oe I only did it once because I fo 


skips in the early hours. I went t food Bailes, although I uldn’ t alw 
ainly I just starved. 


they do this to me? Well, it should have “ 
| me compliant and dreadfully sorry. I was meant to ‘behave’ myself. That is 

what sanctions are designed-to-do. But it didn’t. I was surprised at the-level-of 
anger I felt. One of { things I did was go out-and join th fr ca 
would take me. I joined the Save Lawler’ Hospital Cannel then Boycott 


* Workfare. I was determined to be as obnoxious as I could. 


\ 7 


~ emotions that follow from these expectatio 


ra 
wig expl chy, and directly, in policy and i 
affo 


0 live. Whether you will be paid unemploy 


ver before be ome | ‘ 
ractice, to their ability to 


nt benefits tests on whether 


number of people who’ye been told that either they agree to a psychological 
evaluation, or they go on Mandatory Work Activity (MWA) —a scheme on which 
one in ten people are sanctioned).” Increasingly, conditions on receiving social 
security are not a matter of ful ling certain restrictive el iit criteria ik 


eS. 


not having voluntarily left work less ak 13 weeks previously ), but of 

able to demonstrate thatyou think and feel a certain way: dos vely, resiliently, 

~ rationally. Unpaid work and ‘work-related activities’ enforce th ‘\ o pein 

nd provide arenas for their exhibition. 

/ The conde@mences failure re extreme. Over two a ter 2010, 

the number of sanctions being applied each month rose to 3, nO: on average, in 

2013, from a previous level of 25 odbber month in the 2 Js. As a pr ortion 
of people claiming out-of-work benefits, the rate at which people are sanctioned 
rose from 2.7% to s per month between 2010 and 2012 — double that figure 
for 18-24 Yea olds. Between April 2008 and jeu 2012, 19% of all JSA 


claimants were-sanctioned: 1 483,760 people, with around double that number 


threatened with sanctions (because the rate at which people are referred for \ 

sanctions is always about twice the rate that people are actual punished with 

sanctions). Disabled people are more likely to be sa ctiohed repeatedly — and 

so more likely to © ae sanctions — than non-disabled people. People of y) 

colour are more likely to be sanctioned than white people? ] | / 

Most people (more than 80%) are sanctioned for * not acti seeking 

: work?— because to be unemployed is defined as to be loolfing for wor: Sanctions 

for refusing a job dooke> s dire f n tripled in 2013 (a/JSag “| 


commitment to apply for a certain number of jobs per w 


involves a 


ber of 
or satetion d for failing to si part in wo Said has been risi g since 2004. 9 


| Pl 
7 Corporate fbn, 201 i | | 
8 Department or Work and Pensions statistics. \ 
9 D. "yl er, ‘Writt evidence submitted to the House of Commons i ae and y | 


| = 
j 4 ii 


Cancelled and reserved decisions have risen from around 12,000 per month in 


011 to more than 50,000 per month in 2 These are made when someone 


stops claiming JSA before they’re referred fora sanction, or between the referral 


and the decision. People ee ee forced off benefits 2 the inounting threat of 


1 


longer sanctions, which can now last up to three yea 


4 ve benefit 

re Neti se increased from 347, se ia in 

S = for. It,is a consequence of the rise of 
hich workfare’s x not to be negative are part. 

erial A cas iy entail, positivity and narrow’ 
is A va at we be coherent, purposive, 
ce of poems ‘, engineered circums anges 

once we act in the way we’re told to act, 1 


be the case that things we 


ia want to happen fail to happen. 


Pensions Committee Inquiry into the rol 
, system’, 2013. ' ' 
110 P.WVintour, ‘Sanctions. Against Benefit 
MaclInnes, ‘Are Sanctions Driving People off JSA?’, November 2013. ’ 
11 Webster, pee evidence submitted’. \ | i a 


1 | 


\ | 


of Tebobnie’ Plus in the reformed welfare 


aimants Soar’, 6 November 2013, and, TT: 


The Trussell Trust, which ns the es, 1etwork of food Ricks in the 


! 


ffect of denying that, even ) 


| 
‘ 


_ isan excuse ‘on ade sanctions. I isa simple punishment, a r a! to 

other punishments, and a m eans to coerce unemployed people into t inking ' 
f.. -acting in a more compliant ey by getting them in the habit o doing : 
2 ms li — so ia he the reciprocal respons lites c 


, ‘ « . ' 
from sanctions. Sanctions are the threat that ia people do workfare; workfare 


of unemployed a underem, loyed 


if they take ane on 
| 


and conditions for eve ife liv don rs b i 


‘(even) less viable, $ forcing pe an off enefits and into insecure e plo me it 


that they migh a have 


a 


‘ = ' 


| a gives thos claimants dentified as most in need of supp 
tunity to develop skills and be viours that we know are wid ly 
t We’ e heard from ' 


, employers and ‘tha can help thém in séeking employment. 


people who’ve a réferred to MWA becausé,’ having been ri 


estioned t 7% of i. g for no money. 


‘ 
12 R. Crisp and D. R. Fletcher, A —_| RavieWw, of Wo 


pees tes, Canada and Australia, 2008. p 


re sine mes in th 
3 The Void, ‘Shoek Fall in Number of Baiplobees as Self-employment Soars’, 2014 
14 Departient for Work and Pensions, “Mandatory Work te jity Provider ‘uid n + | 
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- , - 
A j 
Arovi 750 hours with no Payroll costs / 
help YOUR store? 
‘ 


*. ~ ‘ / 
Por ing of my Ingeus advisor’s work pod is an aspirational print-out tha 
4 ‘N t 

N 


‘ ; ;. 
Serious about a ) r 
~~ Are you doing the followir 2? \ x \ / ‘ 


20-50 applications a w 


100 spec letters per week 
50 cold calling calls per week . ‘ 
\ . s 
This is the minimum level of acti x ‘ 
which our in-work clients were 


doing before they went into work. ‘ 


Obviously, this exceeds the eee laid out in‘my Jobseeker’s Agreement . 
issued by the Department for Work and Pensions to receive my Jobseeker’s 
Allowance; it also gives the lie to the ngtion that this Work Programme provider , 


is adhering to the recent claim made by Mark ‘Noban, the Minister for Employ- 
s . ‘ 


: 
The Work Programme. is designed to give two years of tailored support to 
.| some of the hardest te help jobseekers." 


s 
is difficult to see howethis ly level of applications can be regarded 


‘tailored,’ particularly when the, entouragement to attain‘this is, to issue + 
» Ss 
=, directions to the claimant to atten 


th three other people, a large box of envelopes, a stack of CVs, and 


meeting then stick them in a 
room 
numerous print-outs of addresses taken from the Thompson Local Directory that 


have been chosen by the/advisor. 


‘ \ 
le into Work”’, 2013. 


15 I. Silvera, ‘Work Programme ‘ 
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Ips Another 62,00 P 


New Labour pasa the positive ae ae schtick.to the hilt and designed it into 
son and i made their first millions 


xtended La ur’s vision. 


systems of. social control. Emma } 
under New Labour. The coalition ha e see it with 
their ‘nudge unit’ and the modus operandi of ‘welfare-to-work’ rs, the use” 


of psychological testing and profiling in programmes-for unemployed people, 
exhortations to be ‘positive’ about finding jobs where they don’t exist and t 
__smile as we jump through state-constructed time-wasting hoops. 


‘Positive thinking’ has polluted language with blandness and corpo 


obscenities: ‘incentivise.’ al. set on endless positivity very rarely | 


and will try to stamp on anyone who indulges in genuine unproductive joy ‘or 


humour. 


Positive thinking rules out res tance. Those who ‘object are told to 


offer suggestions as to what could be put in the place of oppressive systems. . 


4 


On several occasions we have been a 


Ps “- 


Ingeus want you to concentrate on anti-catastrophi 


a cognitive behavioural thera) handbook, 
‘common thinking trap’ is ‘cat trophising: you may jd ee ii 
the negative aapeet of an_event;’ “you may view the > peapabtity ) h. 
great. 6 We are encouraged to ‘[recogni 
‘calculatedwtisks.’” But the catastr 


the sanctions are the negative consequences of risks we might 


in the name of negativity. 4 . 


) 


kinds of living and thinking that are possible. It invites disrupting es - 


inking delivered alongside workfare narrows the range of the 
‘by supporting each othe bi jobcentres and sharing knowledge and experiences 
with each other so that we\know better how to challenge-the institutions it is 


part of. At the same time it pu ." us one by.one for not adhering to its values. ; 
* 


16 Ingeus, ‘Common Thinking Traps 
17 Ingeus, ‘Healthy Attitudes for Livin 


Workfare makes us experts in a system which, if it turns out to be unlawful, can 


- 
é ~be retrospectively rewritten.’ 


} oe ‘ 


| This is part of a complaint regarding the predicament of unemployed people 


~ 
— 


and paid part-time workers, who have to sort out JSA constantly after every 3 


- change every mistake;,who have to do the same with housing benefit, while 
ia | 

constantly in danger of missing deadlines because somewhere-something went 

/ Ww ave to engage with the a in an exasperating corresp6 e 


/ 
veral corners before ith pefully reaches the person that actually deals 


. 7 j 
the laim. A complaint.about how, with every additional link in this chain of 
/ /. : : : xa 
communication, there comes an additional risk of misunderstandings, omissions, _ 


5 / . . [. ; ; a 
= se mistakes, -wit pach of these generatin, ae misunderstandings, omissions, 


and mistakes, and each further misunderstanding, omission, and mistake 


delays, frustration, anger, and financi 


~ 


ii 2 tustration, anger and financial uncertainty and difficulty. 


___ a In the ae of any evidence that it’s an effective way of finding peop 


- . ve - , - : 
jobs; politicians defend the soft outcomes of kfare: it suppresses negative 
. feelings about work and ee and promotes “motivation and ‘confidence,’ 
: ee behaviour’ and an ‘understanding of the benefits of 


SS, & \ 


. The pool of jared “J options available — the number of different iy 
schemes, along.with traineeships, apprenticeships, and intermediate labo 
markets; in combinati ogus self-employment and short-term or part-time 
minimum wage work (paMcipation in all of which is compelled directly or 
indirectly by sanctions) — cr within which affect becomes.a major 


= = ~~ ae - 


\ 
4 
18 ~~ for Work and Pensions, ‘Comimunity Work Placethents’, 2013. 


ee i ee oo a 


. 


criterion for measuring one- claimant against another. An ‘attividual aM shuttle 
ered 


schemes, their work entirely ite 3 pay, which becomes an i 


attribute of a mindset: a- wage, if ever ia ill ‘more faithfully replicate 


the experience of work.’'’? Being paid for the work you dois not ‘a matter of 
economic justice but a matter of how it makes you feel. The benefits of work are, = 


. beyond ‘question, but they’re all behavioural and emotional. ‘The idea that you. 


might work so that os have free time i8 — . 


° .  Wedon’t wa ight to work. Weaantnai be forced to do unpaid - 
work. We refuse the i that paid wor! eae to social-life (exce| when it 
is made central, by depriving money, time, and the ‘possibility of social life from__— 


people maniout it). SS ee S 


- e 
Each page of my address" quota has about ten addresses, and every one. oft the 
items shown has at least three printed sides. Nond of those present were given the : 

F opportunity of including a covering letter. It was ete te of resources 


“and effort that resulted only. i in two ici phinne calls querying Tm T had*se 
na : . ——_ — 


particular organisations ; a CV. 


. 


Four weeks after entering the black box — that a “defined area where 
many of the responsibilities for claimants are transferred trom the DWP to 
a private provider — I was “defined as a- difficult client and placed on lagers 
‘Engage’ module. According to their internal documentation: 
“The objective of this module | support Slicnes who face multiple barriers 
. * to move closer to and into employment. This will be-done through a range 
of group .workshops, come=TO-one advisor support and access to specialist » = 


help... providing support for specific client needs, such as drug abuse and 
disclosure of criminal convictions. 


a 4 : = 3 F xX 
- The paperwork states that the ‘notdile should last between 2 Ae 30 weeks. I was, <° 


automatically contracted into this module for 52 weeks, mnt due to mS 
le eth of my unemployment (which was7just under two years)nd my? my apparent 


5 


indifference to finding . In. reality, I suspect it was due to my indifference , 
J 


—_— 


199G. Parry, letter dated 1 May 2013. | a " . 


to being pushed about by ee initial advisor, who beste upset ‘when I revealed 
a yorking Eppwiedge of my “rights within the system and refused to provide 
consent for Ingeus to contact the DWP or my future employers. ida 

So now, after completing all the ariaiane aspects of the Engage 
module within two weeks} they are reduced to harassing me) with accusations 
of not being proactive enough, with hours of semi-supervised job searches, 
speculative CV mailouts, such exciting group workshops as ‘How to cold calljan 


employer,’ and aii a aa ae courses on building up my confidence. 


Liké*I don’t know how to use a telephone or lack the confidence to say ‘no’ t 


this ridiculous waste of time money. 
a 
"os J 
? ‘ 


Workfare and any kind ge compulsion imposed on claimants are fundamentally 


“damaging to employed and unemployed people. From our ae of view, there 


is no such thing as workfare that works. There is as sanctions 
that work. They are designed to break people’s will to think for themselves, to 
resist. They are designed to grind people down into poverty. They are designéd 


to starve and kill off ie ‘unproductive.’ That is a truly successful ‘welfaré’ to 


* 
“work” programme. We want no part of it. We reject its model of sticcess as no 


success at all. s 


\ Yes, we are negative., We aim to bréak the regime of forced unpaid 


labour and the government that imposes it. ¥ 
ian — 
. 
a * ° a 
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SCATTERED SPECULATIONS || | 
N ANGER 


/PRIYAMVADA ! 
- vom 
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A ftiend posts on Facebook. Apparently there’s a relatively new d 
disorder in ss Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Di: 
(DSM). It’s called ODD. epesnnigel Defiant Disor et Doctor g 
for laypersons. It’s a childhood disorder. ee - te 


times, apparently needs| explaining. It is explained thus: ‘Oppositi 


Pane action 0 behaviour [...] It’s not clear causes ODD. It may 


' 


be caused by biological factors, such as the ‘makeup of child’ S temperament and 


poseibly through a neuro ogical imbatince i in the brain. But ODD is also affected 
‘by parenting styles. A child'brought up by patents who ae constantly hostile, 


\ 
confrontational, and forceful has an increased risk lon 


' “Anger gets a bad rap.’ These are the opening lines of a recent book 


disgust — ‘anger marks the icin as pathological, dangerous, or ignorant more 
sharp y than do the other emotions.’ I remember Stéphane Hessel’s unforgettable 
short yolemi , Indignez- Vous! Dread it again. There is clarity in his reminder: 
‘the basic motive of the Resistance was indignation!’ Indignation is a ‘precious’ 
resource, it makes history. me life ‘presented a succession of reasons to 
outrage me,’ he writes. Initferene i the worst. To say you can do nothing 
more, that you will just get by, is to lose one of the essentials of humanity, one of 
' the elements that goes into making a he being: the faculty of indignation. 
‘The Buddhist scholar Robert Thurman proffers a meditation on ‘the 
wisdom of anger’ to activists in'the) Occu, y Wall Street movement. Buddhism, 
he says, ack owledges the ane energy “i can derive from anger. The 


' ' | 


4 : =e . 


trick is to avoid becoming a hammer in the hands of your rage. Wield it like a 
martial artist, forceful and cool, undoing the violence of the enemy. Anger can be 
creative, but it’s a confusing emotion. How do you wield it wisely? How do you 
harness the energy without being consumed by the helplessness that it can.als 

foster? Use force coolly, he says, to block the violence of the oppressor. See it as 
a form’of ‘fierce love;’ learn to play with fire ithopt being burned by it, see it 
"4 as a crystalline energy, The question is how to wield it wisely, without becoming 
distoyed' ox ne internalizing it. Here then are four closely related 


reflections anger. Anger as illness. Anger treated as pathology, subjected 

to cultural a and in need of recuperation. Anger as essential 

emotional starting point fo for agitation and change. Anger as a weapon that has 

a with care so that its trarisFormative energies can be wielded with a 
ne cool precision;-not allowing it to depot and destroy she who wields it. « 

I’ve spent a» a deal of the last several years reflecting ons and 


struggling with — the problem of 


though each day brings fr venality to 
coleases Of Tife by rampant capitalism, the gamut of human degradation seemingly 
limitless, both in terms of inflicting degradation on o and being subjected 
. to degradation. I find myser thinking about both anger and it zling opposite 
in our times: the seeming dbsence of anger or, at least, its relative weakness 
“ * — in relation to the magnitudé of the cruelty, greed, entitlement, selfishness, and 
* violence we see inflicted by a small number upon a much larger number. Where 
‘“ isit? Where is the righteous rage ach bring down this monstrous edifice 
that’ keeps growing day by day? - . . 
_Where is our anger? We see it break out occasionally, sporadically, 
patchily, but not on a scale that would match the edifice of greed and destruction 2. 
’ that confronts us. We see it manifest itself more often in our own stress, our 
own sense of disempowerment, our own depression, Spr aitnessey and our 
pain. Perhaps we are all struggling with the same questions. How to wield 
ger effectively, so as to destroy institutions, dotnet beings: how to wield 


. hal 
it outwards, so it doesn’t turn on us and corrode us instead; how to use it to 


illuminate,-clarify;and transform. What we ois, 2 is to not let ourselves 


forget how to feel it and find ways of displacing itonto to the wrong targets — the 
/~— . 


poor, the homeless, t 


igrants — iicatlied that is exactly what the now N 
! 


want. Don’ t let us let them m dicalize and coastal it. To collude i in giving 


er, we wither away, defeat ourselves, me 


| for fac har a ce n of = 
i. made fe) 


CATASTROPHE ia 
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JACOB BARD-ROSENBERG / S 
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The concept of progress has to be founded on the idea of catastrophe. 

That things just go on as they currently do is the catastrophe. It is not 

an ever-present possibility but what is in each case given. 
— Walter Benjamin —s 


In the final moments of Wagner’s Gétterdimmerung anew generation of. humans 
stand mutely facing into an empty future. The architecture of th the old order lies / 
in ruins; the flames of an all-consuming fire lick around a derelict world. The 
old laws of the gods are di solved, their‘eontracts unbound. The magical gold 
that dace conferred universal sovettenlis returned to its protectors in the | 
murky depths of the Rhine. \To bourgeois revolutionaries, the appeal of such 7 
catastrophic imagery was founded on the notion n that freedom would emerge. 
from the wholesale destruction of tradition. But despite the beauty of a fire that 
; obliterates all that exists, it illuminates only a textureless void, filled with peuple 
who have nothing left ; say and no ground upon which to act. 
The image betrays a secret of capitalism’ s own historical relations. 
Whilst wealth within a capitalist society “might appear as an immense 
accumulation of commodities, such an image explains little about the tensions ™ 
within the great pile. Commodities do not just sit neatly next to each other, 
but attempt also to destroy each other. On the market one comm dity. attempts 
to outmode another. In this sense capitalism is truly revolutionary: every 
production of the technically new desires. at the same time a destruction of that 
which preceded it. Every new commodity gazes into a future emptied of the 
past, each imagines its power to- destroy other commodities indiscriminately. 
Each commodity relates with abstract negativity towards others. In the bourgeois 
. fantasy of a catastrophic revolution nothing more is played out than the perpetual 


‘ process of commodity production. Capitalism’s ideal commodity, its true 
. ~ ; 


~ 


‘ . ~ 


‘revolutionary, would provide its consumer with a perfect freedom, abolishing 
all*other commodities. Catastrophe is the dream-shape of capitalism’s inner 
history. But no commodity is a tru revolutionary. In the very pest anaes of 
its negation of other commodities, e ich one finds itself commensurate with the 
others. Capitalism’ s dream-image of gatastrophe will always remain.unfulfilled’ 
by the immanent movements of capital. Instead, through the abstractness of that 
negativity, its destructiveness is hypostatised into capithlism’ ’s concept of history: 
_.one of progress towards freedom in the invention of each new commodity. 

. * The dream of freedom within the commodity will never be fulfilled 
because’ ee s auicaet of freedom through progress is coextensive with 
the progressive technical and Antellectual domination % nature and humanity. 
Precisely those commodities that are supposed to provide human beings with 
freedom are worked up out of humans and nature. The promises « of freedom are 
produced through the determinate unfreedom of labour in tite capitalist mode and , 
human alienation from nature, both internal and external. Is the muteness and 
the stillness, the inability to act, of that new generation not as much an image of” 

» unfreedom as freedom? Do they not find themselves alienated from a world dead. 
. and burnt to a cinder? And alienated too from theirown history? In the bourgeois 
image of catastrophic revolution these tw 6 processes conjoin: It contains both the 

universal mortification of humans i and the destruction of old capitals 

which were once produced out of that mortification. Capitalist progress is not 


merely the murder of human being: but the forgetting that they'ever existed: the 


ripping of value from their bodies and i 
; f 


sequent pointless destruction. 
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If these two capitalist histor elatiofisappear in contradiction — the 


mortification of nature against the dream of human freedom ~ then they are most 
; irrationally synthesised in the productions of capitalism.in crisis. In'the twentieth + 
century, capitalism in crisis would find its resolution in wofld war and Holo¢éaust, 
a danse macabre of junking, death, and industry. The capitalist ss of the ' ‘ 


orld that 


‘destruction of the bondage of the past converges with the image of 
is so absolutely deadened that it can be transformed into commodities without 
resistance. Today not even that promise remains: the age of mass-industrial j 


warfare i is Over, So capitalism in crisis dreams arity of universal extermination. ) 


a 


. The shoots j recovery grow withered. We live within capitalist 


++ : . 


crisis. Our sitios in history is Giapaoted aly the tailing off of proftabiy 
and living standards-over the last forty years, alongside the sudden financial 
quakes of the last seven years. The crisis aaa is identical to a crisis of 
labour; ‘the crisis of poe for the bourgeois is the reflection offal crisis 
of unemployment for the proletarian (although one loses only his cab hall the» 
ther her life), Both capitalists who desire a return to growth and socialists who 
desire a return to employment demand that the progressive history of perpetual = 
‘ catastrophe continue ever mor violently. a the contradiction i! fait and 
* labour i is not to be solved by th overcoming of capital by nae iu thetoric 
of crisis is understood by socialists as a. mom of: subjective inthpe ion, as a 
» cue to mount the stage composed aire islisaly self ~produced rubble. Crisis has 
been oe * by socialists as amoment of wea ess for deg tal. Certainly 
it is'a moment’of weakness for capital’s consiuciys spect its need to grow and 
to accumulate; but ‘crisis is at the same time a rforfert of strength for.capital’s 
destructive aspect. Cyclical crisis. justifies the mass junking of defunct capitals. 
To side with either its constructive or destructiy e aspect is to be outwitted by 
= capitalism’s own cunning. Instead the revolutionary must struggle to transform 
human activityin7its release from capitalist history, and to transform history in 
its release from capitalist activity. f 
If communists haye rightly refused t empt to ‘fix’ the crisis, the 
have not yet rid themselves of the notion of a purely subjective intervention, 
Many attempt to imagine ubject who fulfils the tole of the great destroyer, , 
a Briinnhilde who will ee the world hehe plunging even herself Jato 
the blaze: the unemployed and absolutely subaltern who plunder the world in 
the last moments of its extinction. We ye a conception of catastrophe as 
(a counterpart and counterpoint to crisis. ‘in order to undermine the subjective 
idealism.of such an image. Ultimately this idealism discovers a subject in crisis 
eras free. But to this, subject is left only wrecking and wandering, 


Ww. 


abandon.and-abandonment. Historically she is the most unfree, doomed to follow 


the world into darkness and oblivion, bueble to act historically. 


ie ‘The conviction that humans may still act historically is the conviction _ 
that s des free subjects do not yet exist. To imagine them is also to deludedly 


fantasize ied the objectivity of the history of capitalism, or to: imagine that _ 


ss 


” - 
this objectivity has already fully consumed itself in crisis. The objectivity of the 


~history of capitalism as it imposes itself as the conditions of hiStorical action on 
~- 


past, the wrecked 


the subject is nothing but the dead and petrified labour of the 
and wretched attempts to master nature in toto. Capitalist objectivity is a ruined 
landscape of dominated nature. The revolutionary force that might redeem 
the world is the bringing to consciousness of this landscape; it is the subject’s 
reflectionof its deathly affliction, of its own objectivity, from the catastrophically 
already-too-late. ‘Theevolutionary subject does not confirm the fate of the past, 


allying herself with capital’s own dream of freedom in its destruction. Instead, 


the revolutionarysubject is to rescue the past from that fate in the recognition of 


one of catastrophe. ‘ . ae 


‘The course of history, seen in terms of the we of catastrophe, ¢ 
claim no more attention from thinkers than a child’s kaleidoscope, which with 
every turn of the hand dissolves the established order into a new array. There is 
profound truth in this image. The concepts of the ruling class have always been 
the mirrors that enabléd an image of order to prevail. — The kaleidoscope must 
be smashed.’ 

Every capitalist catastrophe perpetuates catastrophe. But in the truly 


revolutionary act, in place of a future imagined as an empty void, fragments 


: of colour and mirror and glass fly chaotically through the air. a. is 


nd from 


subverted in revolutionary action. Released from the bonds of ‘order’, a 
the bounds of the concept, refracted through shards of the past — dyna sharpys_ 
and colourful — the world is illu ted in a new spectrum. History is r dee ed 

“in its brokenness, for its brokenness is its truth, rather than a justi cation for its 


destruction: 


| 


| 


) SAD TO TELL hal 
3OUT I’M TOO he 


y' | | | 
! 
about Bas Jan Ader. | 


' 

I studied with Bas J 
arrived as I did, camera in hand, and led oa inside. He handed me the’ camera, 
stood against the wall and started weeping. I turned on the camera and nae the 
I) | 

| a 


lens stare at him. 
| 
| | 


| ’ | 
} I} ! 
After three minutes and twenty-two seconds, the 16mm ie ran ou out. Immediately, 


the tears stopped, the last one leaving his Cheek the ehoment{the film finished. 
hel 


/ \ "| ' 
| | ~ 
put the cap back on the lens and turned to we H tapped me on the shoulder, 


en led me to a cafe, bought me coffee, and sat down. - 
| 
} | 
| | 
|p you walk here? he asked. I nodded. ‘You saw, anti-war protesters 


" everywhere, yes | | | 


I 
| | | | | 
} nodded again. 
) 
I! } j ——s | | | 
’ | | | | ' | 
‘Why?’ | 
1] | | 
al ee | E 
‘Well... they believe America has io right to be in Vietnam,” I replied “And 
aaa | re angry about the Renpcless loss of life.’ | 
Po o6gts br woe gy 


’ 
‘ ‘ 
. \ 
‘ 


‘You’ ve read, the Rahers,’ said Bas Jan. ‘They’ve misunderstood - perhap 


fundamental emotion is sadness — the/most painful feeling, 5 


comprehend. People feel angry because they can’t understand their sadness — the 


way society shuns those syMo make it explicit means they have to repress it, and ; 


it becomes anger.’ 
c ' 
\ 


. ‘ ‘ . 
‘So why isn’t everyone out protesting?’ ° 


‘ 


‘ ; ‘ : \ 
“Because people act on their anger in . = ways. Some people protest 
against wars; some make them. Some don’t expres the anger at all Se feel 
‘ 


they*re.not allowed to express anger any more than sadness — and they\become 
x e€ 


\ 


depressed.’ That’s why we’ve made ove t 
, \ 


‘ 
‘Won’t it make people more depressed?’ ; \ 


S 
\ ‘ 
‘No. It will make people reconnect with the raw emotion they repressed as th : 


- 


‘ \ 
became adults, a force then"s confront it.” 


\ \ : \ 


“Why not challenge them wi appiness?’ I sai ‘The happiness we all felt in , 


our childhood.’ 


‘The happiness we clai 0 member from our childhoods,’ he replied. ‘I 
that before people can even contemplate happiness, they haye to understand t 
‘ 


sadness.’ 
‘i ‘ 


‘ . * 
\ 
\ eople Will say the film is too much for them.’ 
7 8 


“They will become ready.’ 


“ONO 


| 


Ce. Biles 
“You think you're Christ,’ e 


You was screening in ths Ae 
across the, frame, then for the next three hin and twenty-t 


| 
! 
‘T’m not ihe anyone!’ he declared. ‘I just make films.’ /\ 


Lt A 
‘How yi! people know you’re not faking it?’ 
' | 


ime 


Bas Jan stood, without looki 


at me, took his camera and left. I didn’t call him: 


Too Sad to Tell 


Theard nothing from him for 8 eral years, until I heard that 


seconds, his 


head rolled i ae anguish, tears streaming down his cheeks. 

— | I, 

I felt a tap on my shoulder. 
' | 

i . I ; — | 

“You’re crying,’ said Bas Jan. 


' / ' 
cy 


, xf 
“You made me.? 


I 
‘My next work will make you happy,’ he said. ‘Come to my studio tomorrow.’ 


' 
! A ' 
' ' 


: Jn ‘ ye ( 
His door was open ma ived. \ 


oe re 
"You tg iied me this,’ said Bas Jan as I cast my eyes upon the boat that 


dominated the tiny, studio. ‘This is the Ocean 
— 


— only 13ft. When I sail from Massachusetts to’ Falmouth in England, it will 
" 
become the snbdllest craft ever to cross the Atlanti 


| 


‘That’s insane!’ — 
’ 


Bas Jan’s handwritten title flashed silently : 


| e | 
mental voyage is far more important than the physical one. Amidst the calmness 
of the ocean, without any distractions, my mind shall be focused purely on 
attacking the roots of human sadness, until it can only collapse and give way 
| 


pure happiness.’ 
i 


‘How do you propose to do that?’ 


—— 


' | | 
‘By focusing upon nothing else, until I’ve found the answer,’ he said. ‘The 


journey I record in logbooks shall be purely psychological. When I return 7] 
land, I shall publish them. They will show the way.’ 


' 


—_— 


“You imagine = finding a universal formula for endless.happiness?’ 


1 
i! 


‘Of couse not! I hope to find happiness for myself, within myself. Ir s up to 


| 


'’ other'p ople whether or not they follow my_example.’ 
' 
‘It’s too much for youl You’ll go mad.’ 

rT « » | / 


; | 
‘This Aabepetinpal gt I fail, I fail.’ 


] / 


a] : ' ae ' 

You think you’re Christ, I thought, but I didn’t repeat myself. I shook his hand, 
BA or 

wishéd him luck and walked awa | 

° r a : | 


! 
at | 


| 
| The telegram, pred as I was alone in my flat, halt -watching a family strive to 


! win thousands of dollars ona quiz show. 


' 


a 


EMOTIONAL PATTERNS ESTABLISHED BEFORE CONSCIOUS MEMORY _ 
STOP SO THE FIRST STEP IS THE q LY STEP’ STOP. ACCEPTANCE OF 
SADNESS IS VICTORY OVER SAD! ESS STOP HUMANS LOOK FOR 
HAPPINESS WHEN THEY SHOULD, BE SEEKING CONTENTMENT STOP 
THE MIRACULOUS HAS BEEN FOUND AND THE SEARCH CAN STOP 


“yy 


, 


” ’ 7 


The Ocean Wave was found drifting off the coast of Ireland, nine months and 
two weeks after I received the telegram. They never found Bas Jan Ader, or 
his otebooks. When I heard, I sent a copy of the telégram to sevéral national 


newspapers, all of which said that Bas Jan was ‘not famous enough for them to 
# 


mn a box with the paintings I have been unable to sell, and it’s 


anyone. ¢ 
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ECT OR PROPER 
NCE 


disapproval, disaffirmation, ! diremption, denial, divorce, displacement, 


ected in thogeht or in practice; one can 
k of refusing to pursue a particular line of enquity in order to pursue another 
aims and outcomes of a particular practice in order to pursue the practice in a 
different way. Yet, whether negation achieves the transformation ofia given state 
of affairs through the conceptual reformulation of an argument, or through the 
actual reshaping or undermining of the outcomes and characteristics of a given 
practice, a gap is opened up between the object of negation and its reimagining 
or reformulation. This is why it is the nature and facticity of this gap that 
constitutes the force and character of eeation’s transformative agency. For each 
source of negation is positioned along a chain of proximity and distance from the 
object of negation, that establishes the rélational br non-relational character of 
the relationship between the object and its negation. This not only determines the 
form under which the object of negation will emerge in thought or practice — as 
modified, rejected, re-functioned — but where the position of the agent of negation 
stands along this chain of proximity and distance, that is, whether the agent of 


ition remains immanent to the object of negation, or becomes exoteric in an 


ce, reorder or remove, revalue or dismiss, it is 


e ambivalent demands of mensuration: what is 
the correct distance from or acceptable proximal reconfiguration of the object? 
ismissal, refusal, denial, disaffirmation? Is the 


object of negation susceptible to subtraction, détournement, reduction, redaction, 


Uv " 


! : 
reformulation? Or, do these latter immanent mo hess getting too close to the 


object, taking on its identity and values in the act f transformation? 
These kind of judgements, of course, are freighted at 

mental level with t 

Aad of all 


ilosophical\énquiry: if fruth requires some kind o 


) 


a funda- 


ological problem of\the epoché (stepping back) 


f distance, 


what kind of distance is required of the agent from its objects of scrutiny in 


| 


imary move by which the agent of neeacon geen what cons 


acc pee aca from, or poe relationship to, the oes that is, 


cessarily a reflection on the dependent and Made ade 


obj 


fu [ with its object, are sagen ay ecause the dA 
c 


rane negation is either inflated or narrowed, rendering though 


t Je acting conditions of dependency. a ne atipn 


d practic 
of negation in the interests of atliens y and independence, absolut 


\ 
ae expulsion, 


1 \ 
1 E. — fa aa si | 
' 


n-transformative on This ral as thinki a -at- -dis 


emerge or be secured? Epoché, therefore, te in 4 


titutes te 


where 


entanglement; in other words, those 
| codes ons 4, 


thought and practice. Which, of course, is ae the M odes of 


bi Ge in negation aré never far from dialectical ‘hipking F or 


ts identi 4 
between 


the object 


negation 


' 


. wil , / 
‘independence to a condition of servitude, if the, emergent forms of such 
autonomy and independence. have no means of reali mediation. That is, 
the autonomy and independénce of such a move is inverted or blocked if 
* the, forms ‘of<autonomy and Jiddepkndence have no practical agency and 
» transformative content. Indeed, absolute negation ‘is easily imagined; its 
constructive enactment, however, is a different matte altogether. Hence the 


distanciating strategies of negation invariably ‘produce a reflective counter- 


2 C4 . . 
move in the assessment of correct or proper - the negation of the 
dependent object ‘reintroduce another-form of dependency if tif process of 


negation is indefatigable, without measure? Will negation weaken and saghic / 


her move? Or will it i, and thought? / 
ho 


One can see, therefore, the relations of dependency and 


any 


independency of negation are of necessity played out interdependently,.and as 
such, why it is extremely difficult for negation to escape the interpenetration 
of identity and non-identity anal dialectics, for there can be nd distanciation 
Nicky dependency. Non-relation y always reveals relationality. But this is 
mascise® why negation is attacked in the Pagt-dialectical tradition. _ Ifmegation i is 
entangled in the relational and as such bowkd | to 0 its-object, t ‘ the a, 4 


t trace of a. 


between distanciation, non-identity, and the new is Sra) a indeed,- 
corrupted. Its would- be non-relationality is simply. the >: 


‘restricted economy’ (Jacques Derrida).2.And therefore negation always stands 
in a subordinate ole to its object of negation. So the identification of truth with’ 
distance, according to the post-dialectical Aion subjects the gap between 
negation and the object of negation to ‘imaginary resolution,’ producing a 
confusion of independence with dependence. Negation, therefore, needs tos 
abandon a a false economy of difference and accept interdependence 
as the wholly positive space of the non-relational; epoché simply ‘eticourages 
subordination and fantasies of cognitive omnipotence, and ultimately, a 
depressive a mode of engagement (Gilles Deleuze).? Indeed, 
this is the priman Narget of the critique of negation in the, post-dialectieal 


tradition: epoché is the methodolo lisconnection and~i olation and as 
P \ PALO ’ 


2 J. Derrida, Writing and Difference, 1978. 
3. G. Deleuze, Difference and Repetition, 1994. 


such represents a debilitating history of philosophical ‘self-conquest?’ as Peter 
Sloterdijk declares; philosophy as an ascetic ‘fairy tale.’* Any truly 
transformative negativity would, accordingly, need to affirm negation’s 
‘dis-coordinated’place within this restricted economy, in order to positivize 


» 
difference as a release from such dependency. That is, in positivizing negation 


om the mere occupancy of the gap between 

ion; non-relational dependency moves into 

deterritorialized flow. Consequently on this basis truth is not correlative to, or 

expressive of, a ier, Pcs distanciation at all (for this is to assume that 

truth can find a spc from which to speak), but of continuous and active 
h 


displacement; *s gap is an unfolding succession of pulsions, flexions and 


micro-disorderings. Hence although there is no truth without distance — and no, 
a, without the entanglements of relationality — distance for the post-dia- 
lectical tradition is essentially fractal, a deterritorializing ‘trail’ of singularities 


» rather than the production of a breach or boundary (which thereby opens a 


transcendentalizing movement from the rear, so to speak). This is why negation 


restricted economy of negation’. For, it is only art’s ‘non-dependent’ relationality * 

that can provide a creative escape route from the object of negation, given that 
istic practice/is able to produce a new object that is qualitatively not beholden 
its object of negation. Neve this inflation of art non-dependent 

negation produces its own ‘restricted\economy’ and conditions of dependency, 


negation as'the emancipatory 
Bs 


alectical tradition) to be the 


4 P. Sloterdijk, The Art of Philosophy, 2012. | 
5 G. Deleuze, Difference and Repetition, 1994. For a critique of inexchangeable 


singularity see, G. Rose, 7. ‘Dialectic of Nihilism: Poststructuralism and Law, 1984. 
> 


>» ~~ ss * >," 


Ne crcmatiyh power of difference. = 


j . fj _ “- 
_working- -class labor rows The didtec ic ‘at a standstill’ according to this 
position, then, ee & post- dialectic. l end that“aligns REE MIVA to the 


The attack ‘on proper, or f ottéct distance in ‘the post-dialectical, 


tradition (Derrida, Deleuze, Sloterdijk) confuses’ dependency with passivity. y 


In this a poniigtes the active disconnecti n of of epoché with the passive act of 


contemplation. And this is why this’ vitalist ‘or affirmationist model of negation 


as ee difference hates»t identification between negation and dif 


transcendéntalizing language of distance: obduracy, obstinacy, and obtrusion’. 


For thighs the language of non-relational delay — prefiguration, pr aration, or 
saan! —in which negation in action and thought is double-codéd: that is, both 
transformative of the present, yet‘accountable to (future’s) past: 
simultaneous withdrawal from, and destabilization of, the actual, as thé means by 
which the present an truth are dissociated (though BO ‘disconriected), and, as 


such, the means by Mich truth i is released from the tyranny ‘of singularity and 


? oun In these terms, this is the Hegelian move of the dialectic: the empirical 


sittin inflation, eon the Absolute. Indeed, 


and the productive (sleeping) gap of negation, for a 


move of first negation as the reparator ve for the transcendentalizin move 
g prep ae g. 


of second negation, asa process of discontinuity in continuity and continuity in 
discontinuity. Post- dialectical affirmationism, however, sees the second move 
as trapped by the antecedem and*continuity; in which the present ifonly ever a 
point on the way to (an imaginary) future, and therefore wants a first negation 
without delay)\As uch) it demands a philosophical distance that is proportionate 


to the critique o metaphysics; a distance ‘without excessive expe diture, 


gation and nega 


post- dialectical tradition — across political and philosophical positions — cAlls for 


a negativity of the small margin, of first negation’ alone. Sloterdijk’s The Art of 
Philosophy is the completed affirmation ofthis position; aj ttisoning of epoché 
+ ets of practical 


engagement and ee ‘lif échnigue.’ Yet, even Sloterdijk finds “Tt . 


6, B. Noys, ‘The Re€irculation of Negativity: Théory, Literature and the Failurés 
of Affirmation’, 2043. - , z : 

7 Fora theorization and critique of affirmationist negativity, see ibid and B. Noys, 
The Persistence of the Ne Ative. 2010. e . = 


. . 


ruth’s gap is the» 


, 


“th 


¢ 


‘ 


to resist the distanciating move of epoché conipletale For if Sloterdijk wants a“ 
new post-dialectical relationship of proximity for the philosopher, he also knows 


that the philosopher can get too close to the actual, become too embédded in, 


“‘what is at hand,’ and, as such, confuse the contingent with historical destiny _ 


“ 


cenobitic ae from the py medieval. period, Agamben offer, is 
Li into Franciscan mofiastic life of the time as a ‘controlled”»space of 


es 


(Heidegger). For -epoché is above all else under capitalism the place where, 


distance necessitates a vigilant politics eee 
Giorgio Agamben’s work has had a long-standing shlation to this 
question, largely\ through his reflection on pre-modern and religious fo 
of community. In \The Highest Poverty: Monastic Rules and aM of-Life he é 
continues this line bf enquiry, providing a seibitel of negation that has interesting 
ae ae aa for our understanding of proper or correct distance. ‘In a ae 


a range 


negetton. This dasbied various aay practices of observance and liturgical ritual 


that were moo a heterodox rejection of Church law (a deterritorialization 
of the Chure 


we cee ys but rather acted as a peediotie form of life.’ De 


plying a forin iG “oan to life, but of living — 


to that ab , that is of a life that, in its sequence, makes itself that very form, 
coincides with it. 8 In other yords here distance is not the delimited retraction 
of a restricted economy a orthodox Christian church),.but the means by 


which belief (negation) is li d given a regulated dad Paper form. 


_ One doesn’t have to prod o much to realize that in these reflections on “early 
monastic practices of distanciation Abaniben i is less concerned with recovering 
overlooked reli ious 
(institutional 
in bY 


poe distanciation. Hence his turn to cenobitic communities is not a cra! 


ractices, than’ with allegorizing t lost living negative | 


the Pokeen? labor power (of negation as a form of life). As 


work Agamben has dug deep in order to recover various practices of Z 


lave’ negationism in agforld|swamped by 
community. On the contra}, Agamben faci 
j . 
ly i Ez 
ry | d 
8 a Highest Poverty: Monas 
P | a 


Sand Eetm-of-Life, 2013. 


_— i Te | 


. 


clarifying that politics is ie very practice of proper distance, of oe 


‘ 


(interdependent) non-relationality-rélationality. Thus he reminds us — ho 


ee ea iscentrallyc cerned with how you practice, 
p 


ursue, and produce distance, as a/condition of non-relationality- relationality, 


‘ 


’ Practicing distance is produced out‘of the space of negonats ion between depen- 
dency and independency. The point, then, is that atavcntian is the ground of a 
productiv elationality, and not the dependent trace of a restricted’ economy. It 

. acts in order to maintain a Ir orm of non-relationality and non-compli 

‘This is why Fe ie both an imaginary gap through the ac 


negation — a prefigurative gap,\a ee futurity — but also the actual spaces, 


. gaps, \and interstices for practice to continue. These gaps, in turn, are able to 


litical conditions for new forms of collective subjectivity that are” 


simultaneously * in-t ‘out of time," If sleep — as the enon of the world / 
of work and reprodu ion — produces and sustains subjecti Ly CeatnOUe sleep we ; 


would be disoriented, inactive, in short: ill), i raleg s the ‘subject of 


produce the 


truth to produce a ‘wakeful sle “Hecegnal negation). In this, the production of, . 


. and negotiation wi tion is evidence of the very highest subjectivity.’ » 


. ‘ 


* 9 Thanks to Alexei Penzin for our discussions on sieeptnd bjectivity. 
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INSIDE THE PUBLIC GA E 
THAT WILL DESTROY COURTS 


) WAIL QASIM 4 
% 
The truth is obsolete % 


\. Only two positions: ‘ 
, ia cae % 


o 


Victimizer. or victim 
Both end up in destruction trusting this crooked system 
% — Lauryn Hill, Mystery of Iniquity ‘\ 
\ ; ‘ 
. ‘ . 
So many of us hate courts and yet can’t escape them. They are violent buildings 
where thousands of people appear daily to face a justice that we have to recognise 
* as worthy of hate. Of course not every single, case is driven by violent intent or 
\ malice, dn the part of the police or Crown Prosecution Service but the means and 


ends of the justice System remain set vicidusly against human life. We see this 


. 
not only in the punishments th nd out, but through the entire process of who 


is trusted, who is Presented, an is criminalised. Still, I want to attend the 
public galleries of these courts and\to be jeined by many others because there 
is no choice left in"he matter. Just as defendants.can’t choose to be absent Pi 
their trials, the ‘public’ is continually invoked throughout the legal process in 
order ° legitimate a brutality. Being in public galleries and supporting people 
forced into defending themselves at court means not playing along with the 
grossly malleable role normally assigned to'th rae | in justice, but instead 
providing care, sensitivity, and tenderness to those on trial. If we hate courts and 
want to see them destroyed | think we r their haters and eventual destroyers — 
h to occupy them each time they try to destroy one of us. \ 
d Already these buildings are constructed to separate those criminatiged 
\. from others. In most on defendants ate locked in a dock with glass windows . 
where the only people sitting with them, if anyone at all, are co- def dants and a 
security guard who holds the keys to unlock either the “erst them or the 
\ door towards the cells. On Pcnieatnigs the risk is always there At those in the 
\ | 


u i I 


‘ 
4 


’ * — 
‘ 


dock will have had their last contact 


e time with idved ones before they 
ntered the courtroom. But even then, that a es\they had anyone with them 

a in the first place. Unfortunately.it is far from uncommon, for people 

to have no supporters with them in the ublic g: ry. Worse still is when people + 


‘ 
: ; : « N 
have been arrested and — to.a magistrates’ court without ever/having been 


yt of the time this isn’t the situation with the - many of us may 


: those of pola activists "ie with public order offen s 


\ 

‘ 
our time constraints. A more fundamental reason though is that we d on’t attend 

courts in general. It becomes hard to imagine just how painfully isolating the aS 
conditions for defendants are when so few of us take the time to see or talk : 
about what happens to Dele in front of judges. The smallest insight into, that ; ‘ 
pain is ae > hidden away in places we don’t think about, and those 
‘ inflicting ms violence of courts are glad we don’t think about them. In 1932, an ; 
anonymous Solicitor’ wrote of ana at coun 

\ 


What happened, then, to the large audiences? Why is it that their presence in 


NS * d 
The working classes know of the injustice that occurs in the police courts. 
Not only are they told by those who are compelled to attend ‘there, but, 


especially in these days of unemployment, there is nearly always a large 


audience of regular spectators in the public seats.! 


4 \ a 


‘ 


public galleries now often induces suspicion — if not worse — from the various 


‘ 
functionaries of the cou At two of the three trials of student protesters 
4 ‘ % P , 


. Pi 
1 ‘Solicitor’, English satice pa * a 
* 


. 


barred to attendees by security in col 


: 


és, 
efore under 


Though the above descriptions sound absurd and excessive, the reality 


times subject to this logic. Courts demand of 


people enter these buildings to be s 


ourt’ laws. Only a justice system that breeds its own contempt must put in place 


an architecture to ensure passivity from its,participants. Only a justice system 
4 


2 An account of this by Petra Davis is available in New Statesman, 2013. 


3 Nina Power has written on and discussed the role of the ‘public’ as¥a collective 


‘ 


subject employed in the law, including a radio essay on courts. 


} 
that bre ds i A ie contempt could require 2 legislative 


passivi m its participants, Dohdth at such judicial violence. le 
earning of the damage courts do of course ferments and fortifies our 
hate for them. As Engels wrote in ‘The Condition of England’ from 1844: ‘The 


ent,of the poor and the preferential treatment of the rich in all the 


law is so universal, is practised so openly and brazenly, and is reported 


SOS ifelessly by the newspapers that one can rarely read a paper without being 


to reports of any but sensational or unusual cases, and, unless?someone makes 
a scene, irregularities, a 
continue to be open and brazen i ir mistreatments while the public are 


of an equally open and brazen response from 


absent. mle the possibili 
% 


5 
those who might recognise their injustices. 
The riots across England in August 2011 were followed by the twilight 


ts that dealt an agile tragedy to communities, remanding many overnight 


( magistrate giving 

before their case wouldeven be heard. And those young people, some of 
whom were not with their 
been defended successfully ev: 


a sham what’s going on down ther 


ilies but were on their own, could not have 
by someone like Michael Mansfield. It’s 
or people who’ve been charged with 
violent disorder, two out of three of them have been remanded in custody, 
and that is a scandal, not justice.® \ 


At appeal the then Lord Chief Justice Iger Judge praised the ‘committed and 


dedicated’’ way in which the lower courts aided dp the ‘efficient administration 
of justice.’ His most revealing praise, however, was noting that t 


% 

F. Engels, ‘The Condition of England. II. The English Constitution 
‘Solicitor,’ English Justite, 1932. 

See P. Gilroy’s speech, ‘Black Activists Rising Against the Cuts’ 

R v Blackshaw & Others. % 
. 


NY’AWA 


le who had no criminal record months and months * 


——, 


, 
of the Police Service, Crown Prosecution Service, Probation Service and Prison 


' ’ : 
Service ‘represents the very end of a system in which these different services 


have distinct and independent responsibilities.’ The Airis, those nights, were 
at the heart of maintaining public order alongside the police and they managed 
it ma ike by the ‘public’ they claimed to be acting for. How many more 


\nights of rioting might there have been if the state’s vicious response was 


performed in front of full public galleries? 
by the conclusion of the inquest into 
014. An entire courtroom, connected by 
video link to the main court, had.to be used to hold the large number of people 
that attended to hear the jury’s verdict. Unlike po from inquests into 


deaths following police « ie the en was awaiting this’ jury’s 


S equ. 


_ unjust ‘lawful killing’ was announced 


ilated on the possibility of a repeat of the rioting that 


For whatever reason that son happen, but there was 


t witnessing such injustice might lead to disorder. 


an iat ng recognition tha 


The fact that people witnessing their version of justice makes the state 


took a moment to thank those who supported het and her family at” 


the end of the inquest into the death of her husband Jimmy Mubenga who was 
unlawfully killed by G4S security guards on a ortation flight to Angola. At 
times, the court used for that inquest was so full that the dock was opened up 


for members of the public to observe from. Unfoftunately at other times there 


4, 
Seer very many people there at all. It is dndeniable that juries are affected by 


things My ol presence of supporters in court. As people co-opted by the law 
into playing one of the roles of a good ‘public,’ juries are constantly reminded to 
limit themselves to ‘facts.’ a actual people look like can remind them 


to go vy" this and ce 


o is hurt af the processes and their decisions. 
if \ ry ' 


Pd _ 

In hating the state’s justice and acting outside of the bounds of the 
positive public it creates we are being negative. The left communist journal 
Endnotes recently published an article on the 2011 riots that in part looked at 


justice campaigns that emerge in response to deaths in custody: 


4 


[Riceientaee not always , remain passive. Indeed, the imposition of 
ive 


such bolicing can contrib to the formation of at least the ne, 
unity of a community self-organising against the cops: some neighbourhood 
‘defence campaign’, for example, oriented around retribution for the \ 
a, in police custody of a community member, or the indifference 
ofystate and/media to 6ne or another racist tragedy. Such things have 
been a persistent, 1 often submerged, current in London life 
the decades of capitalist, restructuring — decades in which 
deaths in police custo Ys, typically of, blacks, have not resulted in a single 


convicted officer.® 
# 


f those ae or even the call fof 


{ 


gainst the court z they represe 


To some there is Plies special abo 


nt a call for 
a 


justice, but when they are felt in an 
an end to the order that imposes the = t coniton on us. P 

’ For so long the courts have been adept at sfaintaining a positive public ? 
a8 part of positive. law. fi the whil we have hate d them and fons 
as public ofder lar, ely continued. a 4 want 4 destruction we have to take 
our hate and our refusal to be passiv yf where ie eel safest inflicting their 


» violence on us: the courtrooms. at 


j 


s r] » 


8 De gid Tide Lifts All Boats’, 2013. 
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At the start of Shakespeare’s King 
bid for their’ dowries ina contest ofleietaris The task set before them is to 
. speak pleasingly of their love for their father, to make a public display of filial 
affection. They are to show that they love their father by professing their love. 
Such a profession is not so much a 5 ae of fact as a demonstration of 


a i el what we would now call emotional labour. In the language 
the 


ee \ J oN ee 
, it is not a “constative Tie one which is successful to. 


of speech act 
the oe. *: correctly how thiges are, b ta ‘perlocutionary’ utterance, 
, one which is at cessful to the extent that it ix ades or impresses its intended 
~~ audience. ‘Lear is showing off his\daughter. to their prospective husbands, as 
well as showing \imself off as thelr fathet 4 d king, He fen substantial gifts 
to bestow, and can expect to = rbitant praise and devotion. It’s a 


moment of regal grandiosity, in which’ the King indulges himself by requiring 


others to ie him. Such are the perks. . | ——* 
J I’ve always loved Cordelia’s, fatal mepedoine WE this moment, her 


failure/refusal to play along. Is it an act of principle, ora ‘performative misfire’ 

‘(as speéch act incor cribes the speech act that fails in some way to come 

‘off)? Is she stubborn et Wetare supposed to feel that Lear’s rage 

~~ towards Cordelia his peremptory ‘unfriending’ of his favourite daughter, is 
‘unjust, over-the-top, the foolish lashing-out ofa wounded narcissist.' Yet there is 

) something dangerously trenchant about Cordelia’s stance: to borrow a formula 


of Lacan’s, she manages to raise an incapacity (‘I cannot + niyheart into 


my mouth’) into an impossibility. Paternal, regal authority | 
; / 


ows nothing of 


impossibility: one does not say ‘no’ to a king. Yet Cordelia finds a sticking-point 


~ . 


and sticks to it, insisting is i on the intractable necessity of her ‘nothing: aM, 


1 No, really: Lear later desctibes Cordelia to Burgundy as ‘unfriended, new“adoptéed 


\\ 
to our hate.’ ~ 
1\ | 


—_—_—_—— ~ - 


\\ \ ft . « 


— a 


ar, the ageing monarch has his. eight 


‘ 


om ial 


y . 


° Nothing! 


KING LEAR \ 


... Now, our joy, ‘ 


Although the last, not least-fo-whose-young love 


es of France and milk of Bur 


Nothing, my lord. 


. — 


KING LEAR | 


CORDELIA - 


- 


Nothing. . 


KINGLEAR - 
Nothing will.come of aaa speak again. 
CORDELIA ° | 


Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 


My heart into my mouth: I love 


. 


KING-LEAR 


a 2 - 


How, how, Cordelia! mend your sp 
Lest it may mar your fortunes. 


CORDELIA . | 


Good my lord, } J 


You have begot me, bred me, loved ap 


* cee those duties back as are right fit, © a e 5 
_ Obey you, love you, and most honour you. . 
Why have my sisters husbands, if ey Say . r 
They love you all? Haply, when I shall wed, 
That lord whose hand must take my plight shall catry 


~ Half my love with,him, half m duty: : ° 
Sure, I shall never marry like my'sisters, 


To love my father all. so) es 
( : : 
KIN G-LEAR ; 
Cc 1 ‘ a 
But goes th . 


CORDELIA 
a» i my: lord. . 
LEAR 
So young, and so untender? 
! . CORDELIA eo wi " Ty “ip | y @ . 


— So young, my lord, and true. & 


Cordelia’s responses here might be characteris‘ reasonably reasonable,’ as 


* introducing rational considerations into a situation in ich such considerations 
. are decidedly unwelcome. What’s wanted is ‘tenderness,’ complaisant willing- 
ness to keep the rhetorical ball'in the air. What Cordelia instead enac ‘truth,’ 
or speech which sacrifices perlocutionary effectiveness to constative exactn 
To love. ‘according to my bond; no more, no less’ is to love according to a 
supposed objective net of reciprocity: ‘You have begot me, bred me, loved 
me: I/ Return those duties back as are right fit.’ If this seems cold, it is because 
the subjective exotbitance of love, its irreducibility to the performance of duty, 


= is ¢xcluded from utterance. Cordelia’s ‘nothing’ marks.the cut of this exclusion, 


ich separates the privately felt from that which can be constatively indicated. 
” a, ~< } . 


Cordelia’s problem is not that she is heartless ] in a sense, she is ‘all’ = 


(as her name, which puns on.coeur, suggests). Although she has-defaulted 
larly from the public contract of femininity, she remains entirely = 
is, faithful to her father — in her private = ie In this sense, she 
represents an idealised or spiritualised femininity, one purified of worldliness 
and calculation, whose purity moreover is ultimately sealed in death. ‘We have. : 
in no sense exited the patriarchal mythos here: the om that performs Ss 


according to social expectations, that does what, women must do in ordér to 


get by, is condemned fro the perspective_of an immaculate, too-good-for-this- 
orld ultra-femininity (as vitness Cordelia’s s6mewhat unsistetly ‘sharpness 
towards Goneril and Regan). However, I’m less interested in Cordelia’s doomed 
¥ 4 in the shocking intransigence with which she refuses the inducement cad ) 
to speak and make ae } herself. She is reacting, from whatever motives, 
7 toa i 4 in which the genuinely disruptive act, the act which reveals and « 


interrupts the obscenity of the proceedings, is not to “express your feelings,’ or 


articulate your subjectivity, but to ‘love, and be silent.’ 


thematic in music by the pure gesture: 4’33’ 
order to allow something different to be heard in its place. In a politi 
consider that one type of action my by the radical AIDS campai 
group ACT UP, whose motto was ‘Silence = Death,’ was the ‘die-in’ in whic 
members would lie down in the middle of the street and pretend to be dead. Here, 
a politics of visibility, of stubbornly insisting that queer bodies and experiences 
not be erased_fr ublic view, was expressed through~the~ performative 
re-enactment of the A RE RR is a gestural potency in ~ 
silence, in inactivity, when it comes to disrupt the normal flow of speech — or of 


pedestrian traffic. . : 


of the motivating. theses of Foucault’s History of Sexuality is 
- the “repr ssive hypothesis’ concerning eat is mistaken. In place of a 


ict between the spontaneous desire for sexual expression and a 
v. 


rs, . —_—_— ——— 


” 


3 


4 


. . . . . ° . 
repressive authority which seeks to contain and silence that expression, Foucault 


posits “an arr ngement of pOwS which incites expressions of exuality and 


, installs sexual identities — a biopolitical ‘technology’ of sex, which organises 


diene ‘bodies and ‘pleasures’ into a regulated system of meaning. From-the 


confessional to the analyst’s couch, sexuality is held to be a matter of the greatest 


* importance in determining the innermost being’‘of individuals, so that the demand ~ 


for free sexual expression can pee confused with a demand that individuals 
format themselves as sexual beings. perform their sexuality intelligibly. In this 


system, the asexual is as much a renegade as the libertine — and possible more 


_ so, inasmuch as the libertine’s memoir (The Sexual Life of Catherine M., say), 


however scandalous the excesses it portrays, upholds the Saeential link between 
sexual pleasure Sad the eens of desire. It is not difficult to-know what 
the libertine wants; whereas the feat is constantly under suspicion of wanting 
pe that they are repressing or concealing — how can I’know what you are, 

ou will not.tell me how you like to fuck? (There i is an old joke about sectarian 
pn identity, in wh “ a person respondi the question “Protygtant or 
a Catholic?’ with ne r=I'm Jewish’ is asked ‘ “vps, but are you a Protestant 
Jew or a Catholic ee Are you gay akeiAl a straight asexual or a bisexual 


asexual? ~ 


~~ Any ‘polities of positive identity, of visibility, of a up 


x and speaking out, will, prenmally @ fi nd itself confronted with a Foucauldian 


__ ‘technology’ of identity, which not only tolerates but ‘incites speech jin 
* snterbets of Bev The most oppositional and transgressive ar can 
becomé incorporated into the normal flow of traffic. This is f| htog ther-an~ 


undesirable outcome: it can be enabling to be able to ‘go with the flow,’ to 


—— entrust the articulation of one’s identity to an intelligible order of recognised 


gestures. The less work I have to do i in order to express my 


stood and assisted in the’ realisation of eae wa e les pi cing they are. [ 


nine ie Seton relieves heterosex =p ew 


ons of the burd of sexuality 1 
routinising the blic public signification of their desires. To ee to Lear: Goneril and 


> 


Regan are able to canhaks ina apie rhetoric that to some de eg says oe 


.want to say — or to be heard saying — - for them. Cordelia’ s‘ a of confid 


is as much a mistrust of this rhetoric as it is a lack of 


er-own ability to 


nts, to be under- / 


— 


' 
. a 


employ it competently. When we regard ‘lack of confidence’ as a deficit to be’ 
, made up through personal exhortation ‘and aii: — ‘mend your speech 
a little / Lest it may mar your fortunes’ —we are refusing to credit this mistrust, 

‘which may be better otivated than we imagine. ' 

' I want to lose by\ considering the case of social mede-DO these 
stoi constitute a new a Een ful én incitation, ee aid continual 
sae to update u i status’ and let the, world know what we are doing, 
how we are foots, 4 ih s going on? The volume of traffic carried by the major 
Sites. at present, Facebook and Twitter — is unprecedented, and has Tequired 
considerable technological innovation to be sustainable: Twitter’ s fail whale,’ 
eee whenever the site was overloaded, ‘was a Constant a 
of its early years. Already, schoolchildren are being instructed in the proper 
use of social media — initially the aim Wad ‘to guard hem against dangerous 
‘self- disclosure, but it cannot be long before pupils\are asked to practise 
" expressing themselves in tweets just as they here once taught how to compose 
letters (imagine Romeo and Juliet expressing hhet love" via direct ‘messages! 
Extra marks for. cieanye use of animated Bits). What might it mean, in these 
forums, to say ‘nothing,’ to obstruct the flow of pedestrian traffic? We are already 
familiar with a few gestures: the ‘flounce,’ where someone qceey deletes 
their Twitter saccouett after an’ altercation‘. “more serious bartdal uHOTae.: 
which a person pailtaldngly ipes but’ heir profiles ; across a range of sites, 
supposedly in order to reéom mit themselves to face- to-face human contact. But 


these self-deletions express the freedot to exempt oneself from social media, 


‘ 
be i than negotiatin Nwvith its unavoidable omnipresence: they don’ / negate 


the ‘exhortation to share oneself with Facebook’s advertisers and governméhi\ 
‘clie S, but simply opt-out of it. Suppose we were prepared to ‘mar our fortunes,’ 


tob ‘untendet,’ damage our personal brand. How might a » make gui\refusal 


public?) | ae | iA \ 
‘ \ \ | ; vA ; ' \\ 
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A K|LLJOY: MANIFESTO . : 


“SARA AHMED 


‘ 
’ 
‘ ‘ 
’ 


I am willing to cause unhappiness even if unhappiness is not my cause. I am 
willing to cduse unhappiness by not making happiness my Cause. 


Happines is a heavy word, eyen if feeling happy can be a light 


ed down by its association with being good, of being what 


2) $ : b] . . : 4: : 
. Whether in classical accounts of eudaimonia i 
‘ 
ss as the greatest good, happiness has most often n 


We oa the politital vy of happiness. How can we not know? 


’ When protesters im © marching with angry feet, protesting austerity, pees 


the manufacturing of consent for cuts, David Cameron called for a happiness 


i provides a technique of distraction,]a way of covering the 


ion with the ee a blanket. And then there was an announcement 


~ 


To assemble a politics around the figure of the killjoy is to assemble around an 


: 


4 
? 


1 The pacificatigl f rage has been an ited part of the media 


outsiders, those who were intent on destroying the march for others, rather than being 


understood as what co fpeljed people to march in the first place. It is almost as if the 
‘ ‘4 


ae of ae Consider Eve Sedgwick’s Powerful \r eflections on the 
te rm ‘queer.’ She writes: ‘it is a politically potent term... because far from being 
//@etached from the childhood scene of shame, it cleaves to that Scene.’ To name 
ourselves as killjoys, to pibeeed from that name, is to cleave, to that scene. The 
scene is not only a childhood one: there are many scenes of being seated at a 
ble with others*Do you remember ae charged? Do you remember how it 


| felt? I remember. I write with this memory, from this memory. ' ‘ 


One way of telling a feminist story would be to bai table. 
' Around table, t mily gathers, having polite, conversations, where 
i 


only certa things can be brought up. Someone says something you consider 

problematic. You are becoming tense; it is becoming tense. You respond, carefully, 
i 

perhaps. You say why you think what they have said is problematic. ou might 


be speaking quietly, bu but yoware beginning to eel wound up,’ recognising with 
stration that you are being wound up by ae who is winding 
speaking up or speaking out, you upset the situation. That you have described 


what was said by another as a ‘| blem 


eans you have created a problem. You 
y ( p 


become the "4 em you cee) 


a gath il the table; wil are supposed to be happy 


oceasions. How hard we to keep the occasion happy, to keep the surface 


of the table polished ‘so that it can reflect back a good ea of the family. 


Becoming a feminist can be an alienation from happiness (though not just that, 
notfonly that: oh the joy of bei ig able to leave the place you were given!). When 
we feel happiness in proximity to the right objects, we are aligned; we are facing 
the right way. You become out of line with an community 
- whe you not experience happiness from the t uk s. The gap between 


the affective value of an object and how we experience an object can involye a 
range of des, which are directed by the modes of |" we pie to \ 


; this gap. ' 

If we are disappointed by something that is | osed to - us 

happy, we generate explanations of why that thing is disappointi . We can be 
t 


a a without ever being happy. Think of the wedding y, imagined 
oo . 


2 E.K. Sedgwick, ‘Queer — Henry James’s rhe ar of th mfr 1993. 


ie disappointment. ] 
oe 


Disappo tment can involve'an anxious narrative of self-doubt 
' (Why am I made happy by this? What is wrong with me?), or a narrative of 
rage, where the object that is ‘supposed’ to make us happy is identified as the 
cause ar our disappointment. Our rage might be directed against it, or spill out 
towards those who promised us happiness through the elevation of such objects 
as good. We become strangers, or affect aliens, in such moments. | 

| , Affect aliens are those who experien¢é ee You are unseated 


: i ye ‘ 
by the table of tappie If you lose your seat what happens? Activism is often 


‘a matter of seats. The wor for instance derives fron’\the Latin 


; dis- ‘apart’ + sedere ‘to Sit.’ 
’ 


he dissident is the one who sits apart. Or the one 

would be unseated by taking up a place at the table: your seat is the site of 

’ disagreement. / : 
! 

Unhappy Feminists 

To be unseated by the table of hap 


ss might be to threaten not simply that 


1 


table, but what gathers around it w _ on it. When you are unseated, 
f ho are seated, those who want more 


| you can even get tinrthe way | th se 


, than anything to keep their a d th aten the loss of the seat cam be to ' 


' 4 j } t 


3 ALR. ochschild, The ae cs aoe of Human Feeling, 2003. 


! 


kill the joy of the seated. How well we recognise the figure of the feminist 


killjoy! How she makes sense! Let’s take the figure of the feminist killjgy 
seriously. A feminist project: to give the killjoy back her voice, hile hearing 
feminists as killjoys might be a form of dismissal, there is an agency that 
this dismissal rather ironically reveals. We can respond to the accusation with 
a ‘yes.’ 
The figure of the feminist killjoy makes sense if we pl ce her in the 
context of feminist critiques of happiness, of how satires to justify 
= goods, (a social good is what causes ha 


social norms a’ iness, given 


that happiness is understood as|what is good). As Simone de Beauvoir noted so 


astutely, ‘it is always easy to describe as happy a situation in which one wishes to 
place [others].’* Not to agree to stay in the place of this wish might be to refuse 
the happiness that is wished for. To be involved in political activism is thus to 


be inyolved in a struggle agai 


{ 
that is behind us: feminist critiques of the figure of ‘the happy housewife;’ Black 


st happiness. Just think of the labour of critique 
critiques of the myth of ‘the happy slave;’ queer ¢ritiques of the sentimentalisation 
of heterosexuality as ‘domestic bliss.’ Th struggle over happiness provides the 
horizon in which political claims are made. We inherit this horizon. 

So, yes, let’s take the figure of the feminist killjoy seriously. Does 
ae feminist kill other people’s joy by pointing out moments of sexism? Does 
she expose me bad feelings that get hidden, displaced, or negated under public 


signs of joy? Does bad feeling enter the room when somebody expresses 2 


/ We can consider the relationship between the 


figure of the feminist killjjoy and how c rtain bodies are ‘encountered’ as 


ves the requirement 


' 
being negative. ae Frye argues that oppression involh 
1 


i 


co . 


4 S. Beau oir, The Second}Sex, 1997. 


/that you show signs Ge beibg | happy with the situation in which you, find 

ourself. AG She puts 4 ‘it is often a, requirement upon oppressed p ople that 
e smile and be, cheerful. If we comply, ie signify our docilit and our 
acquiescence in our Situation.’ ‘To be oppresséd requires that you show signs of 
happiness, as signs f being or having Been adjusted. For Frye, ‘anything but 


the sunniest countenance exposes us to being perceived as mean, bitter, angry 


— | 


or dangerous.”° P L | 


_ catégory nd a category of difficulty. You are thiready read’ as “‘not easy 


a to get ong with’ when you name yourself as a feminist. You have to show 
at ou are not difficult ‘through displaying signs of good will and eva (a 


Frye alludes to such age s when she des ibes how ‘this means, at ‘the 


° 


very least, that we may be ‘found to be “difficult 


“which is enough to ox sc We c 
th 


or hngileatatt to work ,with, 
also witness an investment 
in feminist; unhappine myth that feminists kill joy because they are 
joy-less). There is a me believe that women become fabs uecaose they 
e/unhappy. This desire functions as a defence 0 “happiness against feminis 
critique. This is not’ to say that feminists might fot be unha py; becoming 
feminist might mean becoming aware of just how much there is to be unhappy 
about. My point here wo Id/ be that feminists are read as being unhappy, s 
that situations of conflict, violent and power are read as being about the 


pr aePnete of feminists, rather than being what feminists are aie about. 


need fe give, a ‘history to unhappiness. The history of the word, * unhappy’ 
teach us about the unhappiness of the history of a) pide In its earlie 
unhappy referred to something that caused misfortune or trouble. Only 
it come to mean'to feel u fortunate, in the sense of whtched or sa 
learn from the swiftness of this translation froya causihg unhappiness 


described as unhappy. We must learn. ’ 


! 

= ! 
5 M. Frye, The Politics of Reality: Essays in “Feminist heory, 1983. 
6 Ibid. ? 4 


To be recognised as a feminist is to be assigned to a difficult / 


' 


Killjoys In Feminism he a J 


li 


A pe call might be a.call to anger, to develop a sense of rage about 


collecti e wrongs. And yet, it is iportcnt that we do not make feminist emotion 
Into a at of truth — as if it is always clear or self- evident that our anger is right. 
When anger becomes righteous it can be oppressive; to-assume that anger makes 
us right can be a a We know how ealy a polities of happiness can be 
displaced into a politics | of a the assumption of a right to happiness can 
convert very swiftly ‘in anger towards others (immigrants, aliens, erasers) 
who have taken the ‘happiness assumed ‘by right? to be ours. Emotions are not 


! 


always Just, ven thosethat seem fa acquire their free or a n experience 
of injustice. ‘ 


After all, feminist.spaces are emotional spaces, i | which_ the 


experience of solidarity is hardly exhaustive. As feminists we have our own 
tables. If we are unseate by the,family table, it does not necessarily follow that 
we are on . e ean place the figure of the feminist killjoy al yngside 
the figuré of, the angry Black woman, explored ‘so: well by Black feminist 


writers such Mg Audre Lorde and bell hooks. The angry Black woman can be _/ 


| 
described as a killjoy; s aay even kill feminist joy, for example, by poi 


out format of racism wit. in feminist poe She might not even have to make 


! 


any such point to kill joy. Listen to the following description from bell hooks: = 


a group of whit ‘fer inist aciivias who do not know one a may be 
_present at a neni to discuss feminist theory. They may feel bonded on 


* the basis of shared womanhood, but the atmosphete will noticeably change 


when a ;woman of color enters the rooin. The white women wil become 


tense, no longer relaxed, no longer celebratory.’ Ya ! - 
! 


\ A 
| 4 [ t 
Itis nee Be, feelings are ‘in tension,’ but that the ensign is located somewhere: 
e bodies, it is identified as bei ; caused by Aoth body, by 


those who come, to be felt apart from the group, as getting in the way of its 


in being felt b 


e ’ 
enjoyment and solidarity.| The body of colour is located as the cause of becoming 
tense, which is algo the loss of a atmosphere. As a feminist of colour 


‘ 


1 n , 
7 »b. ii Feminist Theory: From Margins to coin 


f] ! 
o ’ 


\ 


/ 


é 


/ 


| wl, 


’ 


you do not even have to say Priv dittig to cause tension! The mere Pip mity 
. We learn from this example 
of an atmosphere, or in the 
7 | tangibility of the bodies that seem to get in the'way. A moSpheres a come 


shared if there is agreement over where we locate the points of tension. 
‘ 


of some bodies irivolves an affective conversi 


how histories are condensed in the very intangibili 


A history can be aaa in the very stickiness of a situation. To 
speak out of angér as a woman of ee is then to confirm your position as the 


use of tension; your anger is what threatens the social bond. As Audre Lorde 


describes: ‘When women of Color k out of the anger that laces so many of 


our contacts with white wome: e often told that wd are “creating a mood 


99 66, 


of helplessness,” “preventing white women from getting past guilt,” or “standin 
in thé way of trusting communic 


becomes the origin ba aee ance: The woman of colour must let go of her anger 


for the ‘white woman to move on. ’ 
Some become killjoys within feminism, getting in the way of 
be. happiness. We can turn this around. If you aii be a killjoy wi hin 
‘ feminism, then feminist killjoys are not always ‘on the same side.’ This 
1 /why we néed to avoid turning the killjoy into a happy figure, or to avoid 
assuming she always embodies solidarity between pose who are cast out 
from the tables of happiness. Otherwise, assembling around the figure of the 
killjoy would become just another happy model of commun y. We might also 
need to learn not to assume that in a oo situation that are her, even if 
recognise ourselves in that figure, even if she is compelling, even if we 


ar ised by her. In assuming we are the killjoys, we might not notice 


“how others become killjoys to us, getting in the wa our own happiness, 


becoming obstdelf Fh future we are reaching for. Acti 


OW 


ism might require us 
to lose a certain con 


dence in —- allowi selves to recognise 


ard if we | ve ha 


“ _qwe too can be the problem. And that is lifetime of being 
t 


the problem. | F 
P ‘ 


) " ) 


I 


! 8 A. Lorde, Sister Outside: Essays and Speeches, 1984. 


4 


on and action.”?8 The exposure of voice df 


L 


In The Way 
! 
A killjoy: the one who gets in the way of other people’s happiness. Or just the 


one who is in the way — you can be in the way of whatever, if you are already 


perceived as being in the way. Your very arrival in a room is a reminder of 


_ histories that ‘get in the way’ of the occupation of that room. How many feminist 
stories are about rooms, a vi occupies them, about making room? When to 


! 
arrive is to get in the way, what happens, what do you do? 


We all know the experience of “going the wrong way’ in a crowd., 


' 
Bayon seems to be going the opposite way to the way you are going. No one 


as a pushing and shoving. For to keep going you have to push harder than 


any of those individuals who are going the right way. The body ‘going’ the "I 


, way’ is the one that is experienced as ‘in the way’ of the will that is acqui ed. 


as momentum. For some bodies, mere persistence, ‘to continue steadfastly,’ 
, 
penis great effort, an effort that might appear to others as eS 


obstinacy, as insistence on going against the flow. You,have to become insistent 


_ to go against the flow; you are judged to be going against the flow because you 


sistent. A life paradox: you have to become what you are judged as being. 
. : : : ' 
might have to become what you are judged as being to survive ithat very 


| 
gement. : ' 


! 
those willing to put their bodies in the way, to turn their bodies into blockage 
ints that stop the flow of man traffic, as well as the wider flow of an 
onomy. You become willing not to Dewi the flow, to cause its obstruction. 
Conversations are als ‘flows; they are saturated; We a this 
ee as wilful is to be'the one oe nuns 


e atmosphere.’ A colleague says to me she just has to open her mouth in 


aturation as atmosphere. To be i 


meetings to witness eyes rolling as ifito say, ‘oh here she goes.’ My experience as 
a feminist daughter in a conventional family taught me a grea al about rolling 
eyes. You already know this. My se ae is simple: tee equals feminist 
, pedagogy. It\is as if you oppose something because you are oppositional It is as 
if you disagre because you are disagreea e. It is as if speaking about injustice, 

i » , 


: t 
nh has to push or shove for you to feel the collective momentum of the crowd 


Political histories of striki of demonstrations are histories of 


! 


about power, Ait ee | just another way of getting your own way. 
hose who ‘get in the4Way’ are oft judged as ‘getting their own way.’ 

If we are assigned kill oys, we can accept this Assignment. Killing joy 
becomes an align a | other sense: a project or task that we can take up in © 
our everyday negotiations with|the world; killing joy as paar This does 
not mean we translate the killjoy into a ahiy oo by assuming we 
are her: I have already noted the risks of "he translation. 


We think instead from the experience of being given this assignment, 
in the times and places we are or have been ‘given it, We can learn so much 
i | | 
from this assignment. And we learn in part by losing ground, by exposing the 
instability ofthe political ground. The history of sexism and racism within left ' 


\ 


i 

activist spaces teaches us about unstable i er e have to enact the world 
5 | 

we are aiming for: nothing ed will do. Be 


nd us are long histories of failed’ 
enactments, histories in which 'the critiques of how ower is exercised within’ 
political movements have been umieced: heard as AM it from the shared 
project of transformation, as ia the divisions thhy reveal, as being in the 
way of what is on the 1 iy I “i eft 
It ig as if we but the eS, there by saying there’s an ebligels there, 
as if we are in the, way of me Feminism and anti-racism are thus quickly 
diagnosed as melanch lic atta hments; as if we are ‘holding\ on’ to what has 
‘already gone,’ as if racism ahi sexism would disappear if only we \stopped 


| de 
bringing them up. Our moral task is to get over it, as if wken we are over it, it is 


gone. rey J i : 
At have an alternative. Let’s make it a maxim. Don’t get over it, if you 
‘ ' | 
are not over it. When we are not willing to adjust, we became maladjusted. 
l 


Perhaps we can, turn the diagnosis into:a call: do not adjust to an unjust world! 


\ vs 


_TURNS TO ACTION 


“CIARA DOYLE IN CONVERSATION WITH 
DPAC ACTIVISTS LINDA BURNIP, KATE ‘| 
CA — ELLEN CLIFFORD, CONAN a * 
DO ANDY GREENE, DEBBIE JOLLY, 
AND rN Teo PHILLIPS 


_ ar 


THE RAGE THAT. eA 


4 


‘ 


\ es ‘ 


What makes us humans la strand of DNA perhaps? Or is it more; to communi- 
cate, to share ideas, to act, collectively? e take part in conversation we 


ecome more than ourselv ‘ art of saciety. We become defined by our human 
culture over our animal nature. But what of those a right to be 
part of society? Those of us who are disabled, or otherwise deeméd ‘unfit’ to be, 

a) part of the mainstream, Are we, those displaced into the margins, somehow 


less ‘than human because we are denied our voice? Or might it-be that in our 


marginal spaces the most humanising conversations of all occur; the ones'where , 


we discuss and dissect how a new society can be created; a kinder, gentler, more ~ 


humanising i formed from. an old vision forged anew, a vision of... 

from each according to their gpnes, to each according to their need? 

/ . This essay was writ en based on a series of Z, nversations between: 
[disabled activists and supporters over the month of Februar. 2014. Each 

/ conversation focused on the reasons har tnne va edin acti IVI nt how rage 

/ against an unjust system played a tole i in that process. This me | nalytical 
essay, but the story of how Ne inspires activism in the words of those who 


will not be silenced or take back their human’ right to communicate, in 


\ \ ~ 


whatever form that can happen. \: \ \ 


molly ig. conve 
Before the Rage.. .a Child First of all Sees Hurt 


For Ellen, e everyone, else who took part in ms project, her sense that, “ 


‘Ssoinething hsn’ ae wih the world began at a young age. S 4 explains: \) 


s \ 
\ 


e i \ \\ 


’ 


) 


One thing I can really remember is being about four and atohing the Hunch- 
1} \ __ _ back of Notre Dame, the black and white version, and just being outraged 
at that. About how they were treating the main character, the hunchback of \, 
Notre Dame, I just remember that, and I’m sure that was probably because 
\° ia own personal experiences, like, you know, experiences as a child, and 
ie ra pamsegy various things, that I identified with this character, but 
jus really remember thinking, ‘yeah, when I grow up I’m going to me 


\ I’m going to change things, that people,don’t get victimised like that.’ 
\ 


i so recounts a very early awakening to a political awareness. She became 
\h — at the age of eight, pola the influence of a disability rights 
ca ,. ee she met in a hospital, Speaking through | her mother, she explains the 


». 
background to deciding to be an activist at such a young,age: \ 


When Katie was little, about eight years, old, she had decided she hated 
: ‘special school... And, as often’ happens in special schools she got 
concussion because they are glways falling over. Despite what people say, 


—— \ . ’ . ; 
\ \ , they are not supervised properly. We ended.up in casualty. While there, w 
' meta disability rights activist who introduced Katie to a more political wa} 
of thinking. \ \ \ 
‘ ’ 
\ For Felix, the my was an incident of facism on the bus when he mas twelve, 


\ 
\ _ to not let this pain happen to others. ‘ ' \ 
\ 
i (CU ee 
‘ Hunt Tur § to, Anger. \y \ 
; Something happened. The world turned. The w rd burned. The Twin Towers fell, 
the banks collapsed, the ConDems came to power, and Torygeddon commenced. ( 
Conan tells his story, identifying 2010 as the changeover year: : 
ae \ \ ‘ 

‘ ; I felt rdge ever ‘since 2010. The moment the Tories took’ office, and the 
\ Lib Dems broke every single one of their empty promises. All of us in... 


education and academia just felt defeated. Then, the circumstances that led 

me,to London left me too bitter\to coherently articulate... I had had enough, 

and I tried to end it all. I don’t think ite apelly. possible to Mh enraged, 
‘ ‘ \ 


\ ‘ 


\ 
/ . & & \ 


‘ 


‘ 


eegan still be seen as offensive de 


Nico tells of this time: 


or to rail against injustice any more desperately than by Pee 
one’s own life: I knew I was starving to death as it was, just really slowly on 
one pack of supernoodles a day, so my last act of choice as to try to make it 
quicker... Rage i is not quite strong enough for'what I feel. I feel betrayal, the 
scorn of a pitiless elite, and the shame of once having hobnobbed with such 
elite in... Cambridge piney: I think the hurt and pain I feel certainly 


shapes what I feel and do now. \ 


\\ 
\ 


For Debbie,.there was an initial terror, a foreboding at an awareness of what was 


to come: 


I knew even wer Mon AS the Tories were going to slaughter us — and 


they have — literally! It was obvious that they were going to qreet disabled 
people, Osborne had already announced the 20% off the DLA caseload in 
the budget of May with no evidence of why.' It was a Tory divide and 
tactic that Thatcher had used against unemployed people... but even that 
evil Thatcher creature was an angel compared to this set of bastards. J knew 
it was going to be bad in 2010 but éven in my most a il thoughts I'd 
never have believed the evil they’ve carried out in pletely devastating 
people’s lives — with increasing deaths attributed to their so-called policies 
—it would have been incomprehensible then, and —- comprehension 
now! " 


So as far as what I see happening to other disabled people and what L see 


happening to myself, it kind of all coalesced into a sea of injustice... and 
seeing the experiences of others and then the terrible experiences I have 
experienced recently to really bring me up to speed with all of what’s 
going on, and be the activist that I am... I got nee involved in the anti-cuts 
stuff after the‘ConDems came to power, and I got in Ived with extreme 
anger after my personal circumstances began to reflect the exact thi 


starvation and terrible things that are happening to all the other crips, 
disabled people around.” 
. a 


1 Disability Living Allowance (DLA) is a welfare payment degigned to contribute 


towards the additional costs of having a disability. 


2 The word ‘crip’ is used by some in the disability community as a reclaimed word and 


abbreviation of ‘cripple’ to mean a disabled person. It remains a contested word, a 


wbride by some participants in this project. » 
: 
” 


ding on context, but is used as a term of identity an 


| 
in a talks about: 


" ‘ 
as soared and rickets and scurvy are coming back while we live in the 
seventh richest nation in the world also pisses me off. The fact that we’re , 
Ming to spend billions on replacing Trident and have the fourth largest 
(so-called) defence budget in "| world ins angry too. BA 
OL xager Becomes ereht a gets ; 
Political: \ 
\ Anger, fear, disquiet, disbeliefsan ons Le of 8 motions qiderlies an outrage at 


— 


the erosion of social justice as experie by DPAC Duiivists, What this leads 


0. ragy sums up in one word, is ‘Thi: ? 
\ 


The thinking happened in the build up to the banking collapse. I think this 
is exposing the confidence to say what has been in my head for a really 


long time. I look around, around me. Health isn’t working, education isn’t 
working, the legal justice system doesn’t work, us in the western world 
produce excess ood, Beanie in the rest of the world are starving, lots of 
other people are looking around |thinking, ‘something’s not quite right’. And, 
then we had the banking collapse. And sud ly: political conversations! 


‘ 
here was nonetheless an incredible coherence to the politicalonversations ae 


e duration of the project. Debbie; 


\ 
eh model is tied up wi hacritique of capitalis —DPAC works from the 
philo: ophy of the social model.? We did have a supportive email fromd” 
member who said why don’t you just change your na Re to Disabled People 
a 


’ 
" ? 3 The social model of disability ees disability as arising through the structure of 
society. There is diversity and variety in human abilities and bodies, but our society 
\ places value on some and not others, and fails to accommodate those it deems to be 
i ‘ ; 7...) : 
© pathological rather\than ‘norm ore, if a person in a wheelchair cannot access 
® a 
} building because,there is a st@p up to the door and no ramp, the disability is created \ 
by the failure to install a ramp, not the person who is unable to climb the steps. 
4 4 ' 


' 
* 4 ‘ 


\ 

Against Capitalism — we all cnow that’s the problem) d the acronym ‘ 

would be _ same. I thi 
t 


that makes the'rich richer and 


. bankrupt system 


k mos of us would accept that. 
der this ae 


the poor poorer especially 

government. 
\ 

Conan looks at the evolution of this standpoint from early explanations of the 
\ 


social model of disability to the present time: 


We as a group folloy the soci odel, which in many ways came from 
the nascent identity politics 1970s with UPIAS.* I think what we’ve , \ 
done with that model is really stretch it to include far more than men with 
é c., and in the process, I think a more | ocialist 
atural consequence of that broadening. Once we really —, 
sablement arising from social 

s, it seemed only natural to conclude that social barriers hold back 
a lot of people, and since the biggest social barrier faced by us as disabled \ 
people is poverty, a desire for the redis ibution of wealth stems naturally 
from our desire for inclusion. \ A\ \ \ 

J i \ ' 


\ \ 
Linda is deeply critical of the established disabled people’ anisations 
\ 


acquired spinal. inj 
outlook has been a 


started to think through the universality of 


(DPOs), working within rather than against the state. She explains: 
\ 4 \ 


t the problem is how capitalism works a ee 
t_\ 

So no I dn think it is all the Tories fault what is happening and I thi 

DPOs have sat back and let it happen... ae main interests are oe service 


i oney. I think this was why there was a 1 
e sss aster for disabled people as t 


ndent voice. 
\\ ‘" : \ 
The concept that disablement is an inevitabl product of capitalist society was 
one strongly held by disabled activists in these conversations, and the ability 


\ 
to discuss these concepts open was described as a ‘breath of fresh air.’ Ellen 


\ \ \ 
elaborates:\ \ \ \ : ‘ ‘ \ : 
\\: ) ," @ 
\ \ ‘ 


\ ‘ 
4 The Union \he Physically Impaired Against Ségregation (UPAIS), founded in 
1972 he first he y rights movement to propose the social model of disability. 
\ ; ‘e . \ \ 


Qooiat injustice! I think that this idea of a classless society was ballocks, 
but I think that for a while, it became ‘everyone is middle class now’ and ™ 
I remember 


hen I was at university anyone who said anything against 
‘ aces was just this strange weird person. I was always completely on 
nd then it was really validating when thé’rest of the world 


came ar it. 
a : NS 
However, b g a self-consciously left-wing ideology of, disability was ae 


Py going to be easy, and obstacles would lie in the way. Ellen conMhues: 
— 


* 
There were lots of tensions between the left and disabled people’s rights 


rights moveme 
because we should be working to 
we looked at the situation around t 
let do y the disability organisations on the one side, and on the other side 


it was building a bridge ane I boca very aware [that] on the left thereg 1 


state provision, and concepts of equalit 


yin lots and lots of ways. Because it tied disability rights movement stuff 
socialism. And I had always ae o properly reclaim the social el 
this 


from a Marxist p hy ective an med like the right time to do i 


+ 
% 


5 Remploy was an organisation run by the UK Government, which provided employment 
for disabled people. 2 
A further 1,752 jobs 


government support fo 


ctories were closed under the Labour government in 2008. 

re lost under the current government when they withdrew 

Remploy and closed down half¥the remaining “factories, 

gattempting to sell off the last as going concerns. Their future remains unknown and 
looks uncertain. » 
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Getting Organised, Setting it. all in Motion 
“As the rage of the DPAC activists coalesced into a coherent political ideology, it 


equally dictated certain ways of working. Linda explains: 


Of course we also work from a Rawlsian perspective in relation to his views 
on social justice but especially his views on peaceful civil disobedience — 
that if you have an immoral, corrupt government then as a citizen you have 
a moral responsibility to commit acts of civil disobedience until you get rid 
of them. 


Setting this ideology in motion was not going to happen easily, nor would it 
happen overnight, and it was going to take significant input from a range of 


people. Linda tells of the first action: 


I got involved with DPAC as I stupidly thought it would be a good idea to 
organise a disabled people’s protest section at the march at the Tory Party 
Conference. It was in Brum near to where I live. I hadn’t of course realised 
that would mean me having to speak to 7,000 people. 
Debbie was Linda’s first ally and partner. She gives a flavour of just. how 
challenging it was to get things going, against significant obstacles and 


opposition: 


There was some carry-on from councillors and. others re: ‘allowing 
disabled people to lead the march’ which is what we asked for — to be at 
the front! They said stuff like we were ‘too vulnerable,’ what would happen 
if someone’s tyre on their wheelchair burst, and other fucking shit... I 
remember getting an email out to various NGOs in Europe... we had people 


from Slovenia, Bulgaria, Germany, and elsewhere sending emails to the 


leader of Birmingham council. 


From the first demo of around 50 people in the pouring rain oufSidethe Tory 
Party Conference, membership rapidly grew, and strategies developed. DPAC 
went on to run a concerted and continued campaign. Andy identifies the year 


2012-13 as a particularly busy one: = 


I think, kind of maybe, it got to a period between 2012,-the-Paralympics;— 


Reclaiming our Futures, which was a year later, give or take, I think that’s 
been a mad year. A mad year, we were into everything. We stopped every- 


- 


—_~ 


” 


body doing everything that we wanted. We came away from nowhere beaten. : 
We took every space we intended to. We tackled everybody. G ernment, 
‘ corporations, our. Ve side on the TUC, you know, government buildings, ° 
: government ministers, we went to Nick Clegg, we went to IDS, as well aey 
turning out for skills) shares, workshops, conferences, doing other people’ - 
stuff,® Doing speeches at loads of different things. We went to Balcombe,’ 
’ fuel poverty, fucking arms trade, you know what I mean, we were at fucking 


“everything, we were ubiquitous, bedroom tax, , everything.® 
.\' 


\ 
‘ 4) \ 


Sounds a bit exhausting really Andy, when you list it all off like that. So, did this 
burn out the rage that led us all into this in the ‘first place? a 
ee \ ‘ 
Bas a3 Empowered, om Rage to Detitmde 
_ The ngest sense that comes ie ‘all the conversations is one of a peu 
i a turning ofr. rage into a sometimes gleeful and joyous fi ghtback.At — 
the same time, the rage remains, and settles into a conviction and détermination 
to.keep battling, now t That the veil has been lifted and the ‘etastiaes are clearer. 
: abc of this begins\and ends, however, with a powerful need to communicate, 


y ‘ ' , \ 
vf] 4 Pt. So what to you do with that anger? 


Kate: Annoy people on Facebook. 1 
‘ \ ° '‘ 


And asense of what happens whe people are silenced. Kate, who campaigns for 


communication ‘aides to,be a right for those who, cannot use speech, reiterates 


ys 
‘that when people-are denied the ability to communicate they become ‘less than 


‘ 


human.’ Andy; on the other hand, describes:the power of getting the communica- 


“tion through; no matter how hard the effort, the price is always worth it: 


There wete loads of different conver tions happening, that was brilliant to 
‘see. A window had Wie = For the fitst time so many people could see 
what was happening to ts. And all that shit. And suddenly, there we were! 


Y 6 Iain Duncan Smith (IDS), the current (2014) Secretary of State for Work 
and) ensions. ° a: 


‘ : . > ee A ‘ , 
7 lcombe e site of an environmentalist camp protesting against hydraulic 


fracturing (fracking) . : = 
8 The Bedroor ‘Tax (otherwise known as the Spare om Subsidyyrrswa"reduction 
of welfare targeting those judged to live in an larger than is suitable for their 


// é } |. 


Middle of the West End. Saturday. morning... city shut down. Fantastic. It 
was just, you know. This is us. This isus! \ 


A need for solidarity is also heightened through participation. Conan explains 


about taking part in direct action: 
\ 


That was the first time I saw both the need for, and extent of, solidarity. I 
saw the need for solidarity, because it was the first time I had ever witnessed 
police racism and brutality with my own eyes. The solidarity was only 
natural. It didn’t matter who you were or why you were there, but somehow, 
suddenly we were all the enemies of the state in the eyes of the police. 
\ 
Debbie talks about the breaking down of isolation, which equally helps bring 
people together, where previously they had felt isolated and alone. She also 


discusses some very tangible impacts: 


It had an impact in that newspapers started to increase their negative coverage 
of Atos, which had been minor before that, but increased massively — we 
had someone monitor it, and from August it has continued to increase — it 
got Atos on the map for the harm they were doing with public money.° We 
also saw Atos shares drop. It made a very big dent in their credibility. John 
McDonnell MP said that there was never a more effective campaign against 
corporatism. 


‘ 


For Ellen, empowerment also lies in the reclamation of a tradition of direct 


action and watching people come together as a result: 
\ 


So it was really exciting to be part of that, reclaiming our traditions, our 


“ 


direct action traditions, getting out on the streets, so that first action was 
‘ 
really exciting to be doing, seeing’ everyone coming together, people I had 


; x 


It is Debbie who sums it up, Rage brought us together, rage gave.us back our 


known for years, new people, UK Uncut. 


voice, and as a result: \ 


We are’ winning. There are lots of ene trying to g e message out, 
doing was things to raise ae issues, to — issues, and we have 


‘ ) 


Sr 
9 Atos is a private company which holds the goyernmet contract for carrying out the 


controversial ‘work capability assessments,’ and therefore implementing the policy of 


dramatically reducing the numbers of those eligible for assistance. 


ti |} 


had a number of wins, we have got the media who were slaty saying 
nothing at all in 2010 really, you know covering an amount of things: Not 
as much as we want them to, not with the ferocity that we need sometimes, } 
but it is getting out there. And these are wins. And these are wins because 
of people’s activism, because of people’s passion, because of people’s work. \ 
: i or of what’s happening. To, ° 


p 


NEGATION AT A STANDSTILL, 


JOHN CUNNINGHAM | 


f | | yi f 


| 


Imaginary Ruins 
There’s a game that cap be played when walking through the city. An 
the contemporary capitalist metropolis will do but it’s best played in 
centres of accumulation, say London, than one of the less devélopa 
This rule is not absolute since decaying post-industrial cities also have their 
atitactIons, The game involves an imaginary testing of cochnd 

; and neighbourhoods for th ir worthiness for po This testing asks the 


question whet ler or not these office blocks, shops a blocks, and other Bz 


relations the Lan oe metropolis helps to e gender are not also worthy of 


a similar negation. It’s a game that can be played singularly or in rips: and. 


! 
does not so much open up the metropolis as ai it to a series of potentially 
~ ES ; 
! 


empty spaces. | 
M st pa the time this game is disturbingly easy, with the city throwing’ 
‘up,future ruins at every street corner. That squat, concrete block of a police I 
‘a needs to/be reduced to rubble if only for jiduscey encrusted in its 
walls. The many- storied, uninhabitable financial office block deserves ruination 
despite the odd attraction of its well-tended atrium as a place of rest. Other 
husks of brick, glass, concrete, and dead labour are much less straightforward a 
‘sl Pepin ‘mall, enlightened glass arcade of circulating bodies and commodities, 
might also serve other purposes, glass surfaces and transparencies being a 
C cApable of reflecting more than the relations of exchange. The utopian potential ba 4 
of glass architecture, the revolutionary virtues of raiWeereae and openness, 
might be realised in the midst of a wider negation of am. Utopian and I 
revolutionary thinkers such as Charle Fbtrier and one thought es 
that such architecture promised a break with the opacity and as aa - 


" 


‘ 
! 


4 


S rivate life. Perhaps, the game suey Nbis break could be made-actual if the 
s glass cages of the present were put to use by new collectivities and subjects,! 
/ t's a shame that this game is little more than a way of critically 
' passing ‘ie fime walking through | the shadows cast upo the metropolis, its 
j structures, and apparatuses. Walking around transcribing the potentially empty 
"4 Sspacemgof the metropolis, enjoyable asit'is, also trdeesthe lack of agency that . 
might make such a negation real. And stich a lack ironically makes negation more 
necessary than ever. Negation and negativity as such, that inchoate combination 
of affects and passio ns such as boredom, hatred, depression, is more like a knot 
ff : pulled. is tighter by this seeming lack of anti- -capitalist negation in the present. 
Despite the rigours of a long drawn out socio-economic and environmental crisis, 
the actuality of the negation of capitalism seems as far away as ever. “However 
> —_— even if critique must operate in this suspended space it can still register the 
* subjceHyy and politcal brokenness that accumulates through the exertions of 
capitalist value production. The activity of the communist critic can hopefully be 
T gative enough to find some purchase upon} the contradictions of qe that 
might be valid tender in the marketplaces/of negation. The avy : ae 
‘might in itself provide the possibility of rethinking it. 
mo i ; \ \/ 
| Child's Play // \/ 
. . The negative_always: has one slightly meleincyfblic side turned to the waste of 


ij 


I the world. In‘a suggestive fragment the deeply unorthodox Marxist philosopher 
Benjamin. writes that through playing with the detritus of commodity capitalisty 
ditdbey bring together ‘materials of widely differing kinds in amew, intuitive | 

Lat _Teitionship.” For Benjamin: ‘In 3 products | a ae the face tf mm the 
world of things turns s directly and solely to thems’ F Benjamin uindoubiedly means 

af that through this these objects, ‘esenblacglee exchange and utility, are returned’ ‘\ 
in play to a use that is no longer subsumed within the commodity i A world - 
is briefly formed wherein objects no longer confront those whq use them. as 


being composed ofa value determined by time’and abstract labour. This stivfests 


a | 
7 = te Ps 1 
7 
a 1 Thanks to DH for introducing me to this game. 
2 W. Benjamin, One-Way Strfet, 1996. : $$ 
ee 4 ; = 
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that at least one side of the negative is turned towards play as well as labour. 
* It’s easy to project such a playful negation forward to the Situationists and their 
techniques of dérive and détournement. The. former was a noninstrumentalised 
drifting through the capitalist city in order to find spaces to breath and 
the latter the subversive reuse of existing materials'in both (anti-)art and life. It’s 
worth emphasising that these were not techniques to be confined to furthering 
the cultural industries and aesthetivising” everyday life. For the Situationists, 
they were both pre-figurative of-a broader anti-capitalist negation and a praxis 
in themselves that allowed a momentary respite from the zigours-of.capitalist 
subjectivity. And this playfulness is not necessarily lacking in its own intentional 
weight since it’s difficult to imagine any negation of capitalism that would 


not involve the> détournement of spaces, weapons » transport, communication 


networks, etc. Think of the uses things can lend themselves to in an occupation, 


‘Tiot, or demonstration. This being said, some care should be taken not to overstate 
the usefulness of such tactics. fg than being torn out of context, things can 


-also be sublated into art and retain gly a mere trace of negation. _ 
~ Perhaps the most important thing to grasp in these forms of more 


playful negation is the quality of time inscribed in them. Capitalist time empties 


out, abstracts into quantities of time and labour while inscribing value within the 
form of time. Time in this sense has not so much a forward linear motion asa 
circular one that reinvests itself as the reproduction of value. The form of negation 
described by Benjamin and in Situationist ne t attempts to pungpure | the 
time of capital through constructing a time-without an overt telos, As opposed — 
to more traditional forms of political praxis this kind of negation is an act in 
itself that constructs a more momentary, pleasurable sense of sovereignty over 
“time as an empty abstraction. Perhaps it’s this that needs to be retained from thi 
more playful side of the negative, not some inherent ‘creativity’ in resistance but 


the possible violence of a momentary sovereignty over abstract time. But this 


~~ : : 


~ 


~ 


— ——_ 


3 Though détournement heed not be so encapsulated in the momentary act but may 


also constitute a strategy. Benjamin Noys conceptualises ‘détournement as a far more 


_ praxis that constructs a ‘line of negation’ that is both contingent upon a situ- 
° 


ation and allows hegation to slowly attain a foothold in the present. See, B. Noys, The’ 


Persistence of the Negative, 2010. f 
~ a 


a standstill 


of negation 


ad . . ~ . . . . 
to be at a standstill. tn, to reify a standstill of negation, since any such 
attempt is dependent upon unexpect event8 or developments not immediately 


ight break the stasis. But it’s valuable to 


at a standstill — more accurately 
lling into question received notions 


allows the activity of negation to be 


y resistance in Greece and Spain,” 


hat is not to completely dismiss the anti-aus 


upy, aspects of the Arab Spri the UK student movement, etc. All necessarily act 
ag 4 


s of-a rupture with those constifu- 
ve limits of class and gender subjectivity within them. 


in a freeze-frame and can be delineated clearly. The following can be glimp 
within this frozen image and might most negatively consist of: , 

1. A stasis that seems to"demand the mutual decomposition of capital 
and proletariat or what Marx and Engels termed ‘the common ruin of the 
contending classes.’> As it comes apart, the disjunctive entwining of the social 
reproduction of the proletariat with the reproduction of c4pital only Iéads to the * 
slow catastrophes of more brutal forms of accumulation, social conflict, and 
environmental collapse. The awful term ‘struggle’ recovers its older etymological * 
sense of stumbling and faltering within thé*presently*slow=movingecrisiseSuch. 


would be a Gongested dea lock in which even as capitalism seems to decompose, 


the agency of those struggling within it also seems to reach the limit of their own 


decomposition as subjects of negation. 

2 Related to this is, that the socialist and communist dreams of the 
workers’ movement, the programme of anseconomy and/or state run™by the 
workers, seems irrevocab] roken by the global restructuring of capitalism and 
etherrise of new subjects of tevolt less tied to workers’ identity. A whole model 

of community-based organising, workplace agitation, and the most politically : 
radical elements of the ‘old’ workers’ movement are also revealed as no longer 

adequate to either thé work of negation or the defensive struggles that sometimes * 
accompany it. The basis for the triumph of the workers’ movements of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries was the subject figure of the weaker: because 

this is a category pe capitalism, the disidentification with it suggests a much 

more absolute eeaahon of er; However, this remains a wager based upon 

the negative truth of the decline of the ‘old’ workers’ movement and, as with all 

such wagers, there’s no guarantee. If this guarantee is void within negation at a 

standstill then this ink egnum period will exte id indefinitely. 


italist politics that makes dire 


pronouncements of * social war’ sits entif ith any capacity to actually 


| 
enact it as such. While the pocti¢ i itywof thao revolutionary © imaginary 
\| 
\ 
\ 
\ 4 | 
5 K. Marx and F. EngelssWanifesto of the Communist Party, 1848.) 
6 As eae defines it: i term we. give to those who, are in favour of 


&. 
transformation of 


\ 
\ 
\ 


the revolutionar society but who have no means to effect that 
* 
revolution.’ : Nihilist Communism, 2009. * 
7 | 
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~ 


. ™~ 
can be admirable it is similar to what the pehaopne Alain Badiou has termed 


‘archi-politics,’ a transvaluation of politics wherein event is inseparable from 


pronouncement, textual prophecy from a rupture with capitalism.’ This aesthetic 


. shares common ground with the spectacular nature o reams that capitalism 


.has of its own destruction via cultural products s ocalyptic | films. _ 


However, nonevof this exhausts the conc ptu figure of nation ata 


standstill. It also allows a questioning “of negati n as a project of work. There’s 


a determined s sense of negation as a determined project in that 
there’s an end or goal in sight. In the w/a extended t to the future plenitude 
“of communism, a plenitide that a . ontributed fewarce. Negation-as-project 
presupposes that there is an agli naubi ect of such negation, an instrument that 


would make it possible. On of the paradoxes of anti-capitalist or communist 


s must be accounted fof, cajoled into working, and 


plugged into gaps even if all of. this remains at the level of a a aes exercise. 
order not to be 


Communism was a project that see require such tools. 
a thing, or abstract labour, one,must consent to become a thing in the 


~ 
of negation..No wonder the grander schemes of us pro-revolutionari 


— those 


realised. 
philosopher 


with the will but not the capacity to abolish capitalisny — are rar 
The instrumentality of much political praxis was recognised by t 
Georges Bataille, who wrote in 1948: 


~ + 
Man cannot be a t ing. And it is for this reason that he is a communist. 
(But it must be added: communism can only initially complete, generalise 

. the reduction of man to a thing, and it is for thi 
fight communism to the death).® 


a . . 


Bataille, a thinkef on the margins of the revolutiona 


reason that maf» must 


olitics of the time, here 
highlights the convoluted dangers of viewing-negation as an overt politicaltask.° 
~ Granted, this partly co specific time the t t was written. The then 


~ = se 
* 


7 A. Badiou, ‘Who is Nietzsche?’, 2001. * 

8 G. Batailles*PhePoliticalLie’, 2008. ay ae 

9 During the 1930s Bataille, alongside the Surrealist André Breton, was member 
of the antifascist group ‘Co aque’ and, with ex-politburo member Boris 
Souvarine and philosopher Simone Weil, the libertarian communi grouping 
‘Démocratic Communist Circle.’ 


ed * 
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. communist project of generalised control of production by workers and ~ at least 
transitionally — the extension of workers’ identity to all productive members 
of society ran entirely counter to Bataille’s own utopia of excessive desire. 
Class decomposition ge te sectors of capitalism and the decline at 
the ‘old’ workers’ movement means that such a vision of communism as being a 
paradise of workers’ identity is no longer as valid. Bataille is also concerned with 
criticising the realpolitik of revolutionary politics that sees the end—communism 
— as justifying the means. The reduction of humanity to thingdom in the a" 
of political ae Gla must be one of the aspects of negation examined critically, , 
through the opties of a stalled peeation, The applications of Bataille’s insight \ 
are expansive. It attests to the necessity for any communist politics worthy of \ 
the name to remain attentive to the non-identity or particularities of not just that 
much fetishised term ‘struggle’ but also the proletarianised participants of such. 
Not to lose sight of the negative anthropology of value production that strips 
humanity down to the mn of time and labour but to take into account that mdst 
people don’t care about anti-capitalist dreams and only resist \out of necessity. 

A certain attention should be paid to a negativity that is indeterminate, 
always on the point of withdrawal or collapse, despairing but unwilling to let go 
of the not of negation." Such negativity, with nowhete to go and nothing much 
to do, was conceptualised by Bataille as ‘unemployed negativity.’ Bataille viewed 
this as an ontological ‘outside’ to the aise of labour, eanevle of moments 
of anguished joy, a subject p| emptied out by time and labour, but also capable 
of a refusal predicated upon the despair this structure inculcates. Negation has, 
to somehow consolidate itself around this sense of anguish and brokenness, 
survival «re limitation, without thus becoming paralysed into inactivity. In 


this way | it might become less of a ‘thing’ to be instrumentalised by political 


otganisati hs Rather than being attached to a particular movement through 

history, or laintaining an ideblogteol commitment to a Payiculat politics, what 

is aNeieed in\this is negation as possibly arising from ty cynical\apprehension 
\ 


\ \' V \ 


10 This was in the\face of Alexandre Kojéve’s\theorisation of the Hegelian consumma, 


tion of history ina homogeneous state and, a humanity indulging itself in empty social 


activity or an Mstindnal praxis akin to sok. See G. Bataille, ‘Letter to X, Lecturer 


on Hegel,’ 1997. wW/ 
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\ 
of the impossibilities df a situation as somet ing © eicadtl Realpolitik a \ 


much more anti-political fonm 7 includes being able to attenti a Ty and 
admit that theory does ‘ine necessarily know the\answers. \ \ 


\ 
' However, the collapse of the notion of the politi roject inscribed 
into negation at a standstill should not be taken as necessarily leading to a 


decomposition of capitalism or a withdrawal fro 


the value form out of sheer 
desperation. This would be an assumption that \the \Worsening of conditions 
“auimatically leads to an empty engugny ie for the new to of 


inverse ea of the ak. can smene that(goes against a more realistic 


erge. An 


bility. \ \ 
‘ ‘ 
Seki ! \ 


The game of Go is dominated by the imperative to ensure that the ‘liberties,’ 


the empty horizontal and vertical spaces adjacent to the stones that serve as 
playing\pieces, are not occupied by the enemy and the stones then captured. 
Oc asionally, a stalemate'situation arises, termed ‘Séki,’ when neither side can 
capture the others pieces due to the ‘liberties’ being 50 constrained and the board , 
so congested that neither side can’ make a move. ve this is just\a local \ 
stalemate Since other areas of the Beard allow sp e for stones to ‘live’, as the 
game’ s terminology has it. Ve. capitalist critieal praxis, atte a to remain 
immanent to capitalism and hence remove it from the board, ofte oe itself 
in such a position of * Seki.’ Also, moves that are meant to weaken capitalism end , 
up inadvertently bolstering it and the supposed work of negation hovers at a 
standstill or is elided altogether. \ \ 

ue such manifestation of ‘Seki’ in the\present is, what the critical 
theorist Benjamin Noys has térmed ‘aflrmationism. is is the hegemonic 

\ 

tendency in contemporary anti-capitalist thought — i luding that of Gilles 
Deleuze, Jeon Negri, and Alain Badiou i a olitics of creativity 


and novelty, multiplicity or evental exception at the expense of negation. He 


F : , ? : re 
writes of this tendency that: ‘[I]t is precisely the\ affirmation of some positive, 


: ian : ; ; ‘ 
primary and productive point or joints of resistance that first aroused my 


A \ ; 


' y 1 


suspcion.’" Noys traces ‘affirm ionism’ in a nuanced immanent critique of the ' 
above thinkers and other stars of the continental thought circuit. He situat 
in an iso eo elation to the defeat of the ss aspirations 
70s; a defeat that ironica eads to erpis to discover, ev 
fuse forms of resis the valorisation of ' 
e of ‘creative’ 
st’ anti-capi apitalist ideolog 
Be, productive and creat: flexible subjects 
iL and all the while the advanced sectors of capitalism will mir 
imperatives of va 
emptied-out subject. 
In lieu of th YS 


A rélatively hegemonic concept such as the ‘commons’ formulated within 
the radical left corresponds with many ‘affirmationist’ traits. Shared spaces, 
practices, and’ resources become a positive pole of resistance to capitalism, 
Vopmmoning’ an act that produces new collectivities, and the defence of older 


enclaves an anti-capitalist duty. The problem is that throughout much of the 


theoretical discourse of the ‘commons’ there, is a shuffling and radicalisation 
of elements within capitalist reality butino real rupture with it. The ‘commons’ 
are presented within discourse as both immanent to capitalism and a potential 
collective wealth that is ‘outside’ of present-day social relations. Contrary to 
this, the real abstractions of capitalism — the way that abstractions such as value 
and money actually structure lived experience within |capitalism — mu&t also be 
seen as structuring the embattled enclaves of the “eéommons.’ The primacy of 
fiouegatay of capitalism itself, in the repetition of ‘primitive’ accumulation 
and the reduction of the world to a regime of equivalence, 
often leads to mistaking holding strategies — ways i aking life 


more tolerable that are not easily dismissed for a i f solutions to 


! ' 
’ | . 
11 B. Noys, The Paid of the Negative, 2010. 


12 It should be added that the ‘commons’ is also fr 
attends to present-day crises of reproduction — h 


capitalism.” 


sd ~\ 1 
' ; Then again, this cortlefaiso just be iy “leftist sniping, since ae 
posing of such a limit for much contemporary anti-capitalism does not suggest ° 
a reinstatement of jegation. Unless it’s as an volution of negation in terms 
of aceite back upon the very theories, practic Jaod forms of organisation 
constitutive of anti-capitalist milieus. A: primitive negative dialectic can be , 


implemented by juxtaposing the actuality of what most pro-revolutionary 


, activists i iii a are actually erred in and what their aims are. The 

; injunctiorl to act, a dy something that is heeded ‘by activists, sets in place a 

‘temporality congruent with the frantic tempo of capitalism as well as forms of 

subjectivity that differ very little from those of a a entrepreneurs. Organi 

es tions can become what the French ultra- -leftist Jacq es Camatte termed * -_.. 
that perpetuate themselves at the expense of any teuplponary iaealp. be ny itself 

/ _ this ve also be ae element of present: day ‘Seki.’ Might this negative appre- 

hension of organisational forms be a way to untie the knot of negation? on a 

a sae could/ (be a way to discover sections of thabeard not \ 


en in tate lot: Seki.’ ' 
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\ much anti-capitalist and communist theory only addresses abstractly. This concrete 
’ 
nal ension is}the value of the theory of the commons — even if this can be sublated 
’ s 
wit éxistent ations and the unwaged reproduction of capitalism itselfi— but 
, is expressed at the cost of,ignoring a more wholesale negation of pitalism. § 
~S. F ; [Leave 
13 J. —— ‘On Organization,’ in This World We Must.Leave, 1995. 
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Preface : ‘ , Z \ 
In appraising the place of suffering in both the world and human life, Simone 
Weil reniarks in her notes on Afflicti , i 


‘ 
‘ 


We have to say like Ivan Karamazov ‘that nothing can e up fon single 
tear from a single child, and yet to accept all tears and the nameless 
horrors which are beyond tears... We have to accept the fact that they exist 
simply because they dé exist.! 
N ‘\ \ 
» \ 
‘\ ‘ 


In Weil’s understanding of affliction (any kind of pain\or suffering), pain 
introduces us to the reality of the world, a reality which is often beyond our 


: \ ‘ \ 
c 1. Yet.as s rther writes, ‘pleasure and pain are inseparable compan- 
> 


ions.’ She also points out that time is an essential ingredient in the production of 
suffering: ‘Time’s violence rends the soul: by the rent eternity enters.’ For Weil, 


‘ . . 
ves from painful experiences and the near-au 


our inability to protect ourse 
response oF subering which s 
which binds us to time — is in 

\ It is easy to assume that pain and suffering are inextricable, b 
will propose that the two are different in crucial ways. Pain is any unpleasant 
sensation that we instinctively shy away from, whether physical or mental (and 
do not find the distinction useful), simply because it hurts. It can be inflicted 
nm us externally, or our bodies or nervous systems can automatically produce 


, often as a learned response to an originary trauma. The cause of pain can be 


immediately obvious, or it can be organic and therefore mysterious 


the 


victim, precisely because it ensures pain’s continuation. Suffering is a form of 


en a response to pain. It is a mode of endurance that wears dov 


1 S. Weil, Gravity and Grace, 2002. _ . 


: J 
résistance (used in the psychological sense of that term), a refusal to accept the 
~ 


new reality pain introduces us to — that it ae yanks us into. 
To say ca, suffer pain is*to say that we feel it — deeply, often to the 
Soin of obliterating all other sensations + while ignoring our power to engage 
with the pain. This may not be our fault. There may be no way to mitigate our 
pain or to sorinnnnrenes with it, or ‘Communication with it tay be impossible 
given the circumstances. We have been culturally conditioned to ign 
make it go away, instead of allowing it, meeting wad it, and finding out what it 
is telling us. Let me be clear — I do not believe that people are responsible for 
their own suffering. My point is that suffering is a state in which someone, not 
always the sine themselves, has the power to alter. Alleviating the source of 
* the suffering, the pain itself, is often a different matter. * 
Dying people or those being jarred may moan“or writhe in pain, 
and this is a brave and dignified response to pain inflicted upon one by others 


, ” ; ae : > : 
or by circumstances outside one’s control — expressing one’s anguish both 


as a form of relief and as a direct plea for the torment to end. However, in 
considering instances where the pain has no external cause or one that has long 
since disappeared, this moment in Tolstoy springs to mind, beautifully parsed by 


David B. Morris‘in his indispensable work The Culture of Pain: 
‘ 2 ~ 

All at once, after three days spent in screaming and struggle, \I an Ilych 
suddenly experiences a deep calm,/and his relation to pain changes once 
again. In effect, he passes through pain to a state of spiritual awakening. . 
After thi awakening, he is still aware of his pain — the pain \has not 

iminished or disappeared — but now it somehow no longer matters, ho 
longer a him. 


ain threatens i of our identity, our way of life, sometimes our life itself. 


Yet, more often than not in the course of ordinary lif 


in larger transformations 


completely. turn our lives 


tolerating, whatever we have been ignoring — and 


upside’down. As Morris also writes, physical and mental pain are inextricably 


bound up, and nowhere more so than in the endurance of chronic pain. The 


: 


three poems that follow suggest the experience of pain and attempt to interpret 


an . 
and change the sufferer’s relationship to it. The final poem engages with mental 
anguish to address questions of suffering, happiness, love, knowledge, and 
peacé. This final poem in particular elucidates the connection between pain and 


longing: Not merely for relief or cessation, but for fulfilment — viel I have 


affliction in this world we ment think we were in para Se > For Weil such 


blasphemy is a crime, and for the negative philosopher o political activist (as 
Weil ides was), such ignorance of others’ anguish — as can easily be induced 
by the consumerist-freedoms of our life in the West —it is a moral. abdication. 
That is why we have to feel our way through pain. Once we have addressed 
our own pain, we-can guide others through theirs. Such experiences may form 
the bedrock of lasting solidarity, for we rarely recover without the assistance of 


those who have walked this path before us. 
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Writing. Out.of the birth-inar orata that sitters me. 
I: cleansed. communicate rom parallel data deneiyy 
socket. Eye: alright. Eye definitive K-Mart complex. + 

I here, touched, where g toghnology,} is abandoned. I, 

falling aboard. Eye rope tathd primacy of winter — 
daylight. Numb 3 wash,of | keen swallows pound the face. 

I: Citric water. I : dissolved into ) acid counts. Unhook 

the temerity of walking as matched shore to shore. : 

Your belly goes againstme: like ea or garbage 

sack spilling. Repeat: dispenser. Repeat: the sexual 
gap of your mouth (a dark rose) — love/bloody spittle/vomit. 
We constitute ‘ourselves as liquid rubber running through > 


th town’s tar pits. situde. Hairy numbers 


ith the populace’s skulls between 
let. Scarlet flesh of a shell notated 


come crawling out 
their teeth. River: ri 
& Mica by gri 

hole dwell in: love-blood-vomit. Prise open the can 


ee 2 ee r \ 
virgin birth itemised 1“ para. Notthe 


with a pear shift & swap genitalia albeit'monkey surprise 
glove excitement, The Bory! s O couldn’t rid me of 
glossolalia no matter how hard they tried. I sang on, 
vowels cresting aunintelligible glass. Cracked laminate: 
the Duchy. Failed omniscience hunts to gloss panda, we. 
Once were. Animals hindered by.subject lines & 
Taupe proclivities. | Every time I try to be funny YY 


* or clever my body screams so I have | to stop. I have \ 


to sacrifice my need for love or the amie known as Y 
interpretive approval. The beady beautiful, the s 
navigator tuned to inner anchor. Now then the 

flames if shrieks it hovers it blasts it’s been ae 

by years, animations, shit, flows. Unhindered by 
sustenance, attacked for entertainment, & now \ 


surfaces in i before a waiting smile. 
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[DISTANCING, objects] 


...the sky unrelenting at an impasse. 


'- 


The sun\moved inside of her & died, \\ 4 
It seemed every object asa vehicle. 


for great tempests of thet 7 ri 
Every second dug into,he Y 
Plates of skin unfolded. 
» Faces dissolved in ragé colour ' 
Dim celings at semantics would scatter. . aa 
A knife expanded with a ins of tongue. | ” 
Heart’s-ease unceasing. 
The gap in the muscles\gogs, ‘Pp 
Sipping the ocean’s bowl compli ates each manoeuvre.” 


I feel sure the syntax is rusting f use. e | 


Minutes of recalibration wink 


’ ’ 
e fish inside appear silent, but are shouting j \ 
To fortify their solitude ate 


tivator drawing its finger across the lens. 
o you know where the sky starts. 


it is touching your skin. 


ys # 
J VPC. 


™ 22/4/13 
« The hunger in"my chest 
has a meaning? 
—_ @ 
Exonerated, clodded. Exiled. 
I write to reclaim happiness 
from the utter black drain 
O enemy, i. thief of my solitude “ 
black mirror disowned. 
rug a cabal of lifelessness 
ept hidden by the prosier emotions 
ilwrite to rid myself of these,gods » 
ho persecute me, violent harlequins | 


earing my guise who’ve come to. 
7 


\ 
imprison you my lover, clean \ 


tourmaline. 

The delicious linevclothed in iron 

suspended above the city 

i Walk daily * K 
»  &am now clinging on with fingertips. | 

Should it be right that the lyric 

touch requires my own forsaking. 

mouth making 

noise. hurtling fwd 


into thegvortex of space 
it is clear t 


» is isolated, 
wreathed in the prism of my own 
callous making. 

how will i claim you but in the 


infinite fertility of my soil, 


ee my closing circle of breath? 


4 7 
but I cannot endure the deficit 


~ round in which happy bankers - - 
blink mercilessly as stars “a 
~-& how can it be certain the deficit is - 
not inme when repeated 
~ly dousing my face in water =~ *©~SCt=~< - 
doesn’t bind it to truth ie 
o glue of my.feelings now 


tearing the scenery APART 


how many countless hours wasted 

. on pearls & rent when the one . 
thing worth having 
is priceless as 
a feeling, as graceless, sea- ~ J 
oriented & perpetually FREE 
well tell me what the meaning 


of freedom is agent of my - 


redemption, colour-hewn eyes ——————— 


glittering from all angles with ~ 
complete wisdom & suffering 

the peace that is within you won’t. 

come to me thru writing — say it ~ _ 


again, organ guilt. toss it out wa 


_ instead of batting it away like 


an eyelash — stop-motion neon 


a in action / why only = 


alchemically available to me a 


in questions shrouded by artful 


= 


hands. dianionds of obscurity \ 
‘ 
» smashing into the future. total 


Ya 


conscious of totality only from + 
\ 


happiness attained — merely 


beginning it frightens me — 
‘ 


’ without its skin, on the lucid \ \ 

‘hurting membranes. Let me ; 
Mack in, love; sighs of a broken potdees 
luminous, in beh 4 at your breast, 


ot knowing you have it \ 


\ ‘ 


e context of possession, thus i ‘ 
issue its writ to an amnesiac future. 3 / 


features of a stranger, \ 
\ 


perhaps there are as 
‘ 


as veins in my body 


- 
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y paths to love + \ 
\ ‘ 
Vee ener steer me clear \ / \ ‘ 
‘ , \ 
‘of the depths. : I : \ 


tes HORIA & - 
OSEFI aS aa ' a 


_ There is a complex 


rack under which the s of this preat system ie, ti ghtdaf. la 


}/ 


he j 


line are so intense and mercurial that it 

em out. But one emotional state stands 
se irritability, anger, aon 
Dysphoria is precisely the lack of an identifiable object of grievance, an 


unresolved feeling hich cannot subside into a narrative of grief, depression, 


or elancholy, an anguish which may torrent/into anger or implode under 
sel loathin On o basiqn, angui 
barely be snake by the Ye 


hen ‘the other turns away from you; figures on 


becomes; panic, a ‘flood of terror that-ean 


panic, you truly cease to exi 


~ 


\ > ‘ . 4 \ 
) the periphery appear to murder you. NSS 


. Despite these obvious indicators of suffering, those considered 


’ borderline are heavily stigmatized both within the psychiatric system and \ 


without: often deemed manipulati 4 and insincere, we are 


Srequerkly treated punitively by the-mental health.system, to the extent that the» 
te 


borderline Gagne itself is occasionally handed down punitively by mental 


| | ee if 


eeping me taut and tense, helpless on i 


g of the presence of the other: in a state of 


baa 


Pd 


A 


J 
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/ 
health professionals in an attempt to control or get rid of a recalcitrant, unpleasant, 


or otherwise simply “difficult” patient. Meaawhilé, countless websites exist on 


how to train your borderline; it s broadly aecepted that ‘living with’ a borderline 


is a curse that far outweighs being one. 


For some of us the borderline diagnosis can bea method of explanation 
and a basis for/accessing help. But it can only be partial. The ‘personality’ of 
psychiatry, which is hegemonically today bio- and neuro-psychiatry, is an atom, 
a shell that encloses within itself all the material required to explain it. The 
personality is the location of a problem, rather than the site of a blow, and is 
ys also the location of the solution. ‘Recovery’ from the ‘symptoms’ of the 
borderline diagnosis is possible, and contrary to conventional belief, quite likely. 
But for somé of us who remember the violence and humiliations of time and for 
whom obtaining distance from trauma is a kind of desertion of responsibility, 
simple ‘recovery’ ismot enough. We desire an end to the conditions of subjection 
and alienation that produce us as borderlines. For this we need more. 


There can be no positive theory of violent traumatization; that is, 


i i tersts d it only in relation to them. Sexual abuse and ‘domestic’ 
/ 
violence are a necessary product and part of a violent social structure, a necessary 


condition of its reproduction, and so remain systemically denied by it. This is the 


, contradiction in which the traumatized find themselves, suspended in a web of 


ystified relations; in a permanent vertiginous nausea. 

A theory ‘of trauma, which is also an expression of this tension, is thus 
destructive; it does not merely ‘problematize’ the social relations in which it is 
embedded, but, with a scream, sends a tear through the social order. A theory of 


trauma will be a dysphoric theory. 


Psychiatry y A 


‘Go and make friends’ my new psychiatrist advises as I glower silently back, my 


contempt as transparent as a pane of glass. ‘Get yourself a boyfriend.’ 
7 } 


In the search for an effective political notation, or the face of an 
increasingly faceless oppressor, critique has become crowded with ‘figures.’ 
Some of these are the barest silhouettes of workers, others rococo, fantastic; 
most do not attain the banal pseudo-detachment of the descriptions of the figures 


in the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (DSM). Tiqqun’s 


e borderline and 


hite thinking. The fact that she fucks, or 


interpreted as evidence of her compromised 


To the extent that they manage, inexplicably, to spol of capital’s 


‘total war’ against the body-without really speaking of the ubiquity of physical 


against women’s bod Tiqqun obscures, as much as parodies, the 


is not itself saying anything, and must be arranged in a way that produces a 
‘ ; . , , 

vork by the shrink, who uses it to speak instead with an 

; : / : rs i! 

’ She is quoted in a way that distances her from her own 


and the space between can be filled with a fog of contempt. 
! 


For a particularly vulgar reductive psychology, empathy resides ina 


0 I | 


J neural ‘empathy circuits,” whose function or fyfuntin entfely explains 


ar person’s behavior. It is not interested in rely pay lip service + 


‘to, the social determination of affects, reactions, and emotigal perceptions, the 


‘the dacnaniehe racist one c 


Such power -suctures ey |] 


‘ ‘empathy for, those victimized. , 
: , This masoce is thus peers blind to its own glassy- 
eyed indifference to the int a of its subjects, and the relations of power 

, } 
‘scientist.’ To the patriarchal psyholous sex’ ‘ simply a more neutral, more 


3 scientific term for. ‘rape.’ ’ he , Hever * iders’ 
‘ suicide: she always threatens it. sen ha in crisis are often met 


with a semiared t0 “prov ft;” ee this is whyn we Call for a he 


d Nene d at & defaluation of, the lack of 


5. 6 fined onsite es d — 


) Resist nce 


J The probl by with my ex 


. @ survived fsa picos y staying silent. I was fundamentally 


; ineffective. An eternal recurrence of ! ories: of anh in this 


life, that energy, that consists in action a 
The memory of an event is contained within, and as, the-mental ma 
ofits location. The violent event is: interchangeable with the violent WA 
) anxious emotional state is the anxious archi ecture of t home. Violence 
becomes the primary dering principle of one’s sense of place. Objects are 
imbued with violent p Cay oe piece of crockery can explode with 


the ‘violence of its sean Violence is not merely hidden te but makes 


‘ ‘ 


wal 
} 


itself known through their muffled whispers. The a ae | e ps ssing } 
‘encounteis with violence, eventually, have a similar kind of effect. It becomesan > 
imply one of many things, a part had 


object within the ri 
a. : . 
ae ae Violence is, destructive, but also, we.know, constitutive of otders. The | 
orld in pieces. The / 


traumatized ‘subject is a shattered self who persists in the 
_ loss of the feeling of ‘ ‘being at home’ that Paillo Virno describes as the condition 

~ of the post- -Fordist subject is asdistant echo of the feeling of ‘foreignness in 4 
the world’ that Jean Amery SS as the burden of the victhaalseamel 


calls this feeling that which we have i in common; it is a feeling that we all! 


‘Ss 
and understand and thus: forms. a premise ofa collective subjectivity. But 
home, of - 


“. for those of us who grew up in violence, this feeling of not bei 
mistrust of the world, is what sets us detimtivel apart: thd anguish of a dangerous 


“world, t the vertigo that has ‘diffused and-insinuated itself in forms of ] e, W 
always for us the defining condition of life. Fear a 4 ae sh are A simp 
1 imity to one ano her: our 


i bee . \ % f 
und punguished, but are experienced in-absolute pro 


fear i is circumscribed to the domestic threa 


but this thr Ns titutes a self and 


’ 


Sa iworld. J ne EE gl WA 
We seek commonality on this basis, but everywhere find alienation. 


The society beyond the home appears predicated on a tee nsensus of denial about 
ra good time e speak 


_c the true extent, the everydaynes’ of violence. There ae 
about.abuse, except in the therapist’s office: that is, in the places invented t 


contain and smooth over crisis. We are told to ‘get over it,’ to stop ‘ a 


~ Oy 
in victimhood.” We are aware of the look we elicit when we talk of the violent 
‘as others do ofthe mundane. For some o us, to +. is always to overshare. 


‘ ae \ ‘ \ 
‘It would be verysconvenient, * you say with a bitterness, ‘if you were functional 
1 ality of the effects of 


and happy because no-one would have to confront the 
ven that you were made by trauma, what they are really asking of 


trauma.’ tay, aa 
you is that’youdon® ist. They would prefer it if you di 


be It is here that calls to resist based on a kind of hypertrophied 
humanism begin to converge into this prevailing ideology. A human being. is 


human * in rags’ resistance confirms the human as.part of a human 


a 
commuil ity. No matter how ae iota there is a substrate of human 


politic 
dignity that cannot.be extinguished — there is — a spark. Resistance is not only 


, 4 


4 fi | th 

1 feos — it is always oN od ‘a condition of the very kind of Oy t 
q j 

: i e i dso on. thi i i i ' ‘n 


human is, and therefore certain. And so a is imaginary, resistance bec 
celebratory, an affirmati ne’s OW ay and capacity in the face 


some ‘challenge.’ Revolt happens not o sosMor 2 sudden break, but b 
’ ; a lata 


ver, on the fugdamepgal 
, impermissibility of failure. Some of us know that we did not resist; some of us 
know that helplessness is a bottomless depth. The failure of the borderline to 
/ overcome her ‘challenges,’ just like thd failure of the Young-Girl to be a subject 
ne cannot becomie a Young-Girl, is at bottom her failure. But all that this 
decomposition of subject into victim tells us is that such an all-consuming subject 
never existed. The subject was always a void, always a stream of significations 
perpetually amenable to domination. What the radical is really afraid of is ~ the 


Yi subject may 


4s the possibil 


t, after wall, resist. What the victim, the victimized body, confronts 


that our domination may indeed be total. Contempt for the 
» victim who has ‘learned” helplessness’ is sublimated shame at the possibility 
of being victimized, of being helpless; it Aa an instinctive move to avoid being 
dominated at the expense of those who already are, and above all a move to side 


with power . 


Work 


The thing I will ultimately fail to do in the eyes of others if be ‘happy.’ This is, at 


F ‘ 7 4 4 es 
bottom, a moral failure. It’s a restlessness and a dissatisfaction that is interpreted 
~_ . , : : 
as obnoxiousness, a withdrawal of the same shade as arfogance. Happiness is 


a _ : , 
something one owes to others. 


. It is by now a commonplace that contemporary work has become, 
yg characterized ineteasingly by the requyerngt to pe affective labor, work 
_. which produces feeling oe otion or, more accurately, work which involves the 
, produCtive exertion of one tle capacities. This work is also ‘feminized,’ 
not. only ey ' sectors in which these capacities are central’ are often 


’ s ’ 
dominated by women, but also because ‘affective work’ per se is gendered as 


ae or a . 


“ 


, 


feminine: caring, loving, pleasing, being for others. As the strange man in ms 
street demands that you smile, now so dot he Pritbpards, the customers, and © 


your boss. Indeed, the line b een work A i abuse in ditions is only 


clear because the relatio f coercion structuring the former are i Loess 
and ideologically obscured. They persist together, however, and ie n to i. 


~ each other: a harasser, knowing you are captive at work in a way you are bi 


in the street, understands you not only as supposed to bit as paid to respond; 


ommon-or-garden patriarch introduces himself as a psychoanalyst, asks for a y 
pint, and then asks you ab our father. Pd 
= "if 7" 
In.this-newly~em ally extrusive world ‘affective ata 
—— . ff ; 
is the practice of conscious accounting for, and — affective Fy 
a A . > 
experiences’ of business employees,” customers, and wider society. Business 


tion in feelings is, of course, not a new form of manipulation, but 

. bc. ne here conceptualizes affect, not as a property of neoclassical . 
agents which influences their economic decisions, but as a social circuit, a kind 
of infrastructure which can be developed and utilized in the maximization of 


‘management performance indices’ (returns). Where ‘stakeholders’ were once 


~ those with stocks in a c y who can expect dividends, those with an * 


¢ > 


affective’ st a company include potentially ‘customers, employees, the 


local/community, and society in general.’ And thus it ee in general’s 


affective capacities which need to be mobilized in th rvice of com any 

performance: not only are hap y « mployees ‘more productive,’ customers spread be 
ood business will through ‘word of moth,’ ‘suggestions,’ and ‘complaihts;’ 

TF sie attitudes of ‘the local, c munity? towards a company bring it 


” e engagement of local customers. j = 


“reputational profits’ and “increase 


P44 Affective manage snt, then, is no longer simply a matter .of 
~ 
OrtainMent, of restriction, but of ur, Le and coaxing: affect is a force among 


toreastrvecaTe onstrate! | ess, just as sofhe feelings must : 
circulate, still others remain to be eradicated; obstacles must be neutralized, and 

~ stfagglers must be dragged along. In a healthcare system whose pattoines are 
measured primarily by their ‘efficiency,’ and illness by how far it compromises 

institutionally expected functioning, therapeutic interventions for traumatized j 

people aim’ultimately"at their rehabilitation as exploitable labor-power. People 


° ~ 


he titi intervention 


ental health services as 


~ 
ncooperative, sullen, disagreeable, or enraged are borderline. 


Noteniymmretinbar be exploitable, we must ask nicely to be exploited: 

| ees that those diagnosed borderline are almost always abuse survivors; forget 
hat those who present to mental health services are in crisis; forget above all 

the tapestry of domination woven in and through\the operation of psychiatric 

services. Dysphoria forces itself on a body that is méant to smooth out ripples, to 

+ blend in, to care and to help, to clean and to cook, to smile, and to nod. Dysphoria 


: 5 
is an obstacle 


age. a forces itself on a world where positivity is 


circulates like money! We are sick, yes — of you. ~ 3 
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HAT a. 


DAVID-GRAEBER——..” owe OSs : 
ea political taboo. By the end of the vp and “the == 
; “is 


motion th considered = 


~ Hatred~has 


ike ‘hate speech,’ ‘hate _ 
owledge feelings of © 
0) yi e to instantly place ‘ 
soeein Sh utside t ; itical behavior, ‘Haters’ are bad < 
le. In — it eve : ; 
on hatred, of any kind. <a come to Such a pass that one can barely encourage | 
hatred ae ae abstractions. Chr in a encourag : ~ 
sinner, hate the sn’ Sshlangug’ Wot ever have’been coined today. - 
“encourage others to feel hatred for envy, / pride, fis 
slightly problematic. i ae NZ 
This was not always so. There was a a time > when hatred was as 


to form part of the essential fabric — even, to — fabric — oP 


or social policy 


_ social and political life. Consider the following,quotation Bi S 


: . ee ee 
_ [The Emperor] Commodus had now attained the summit of vice and-infamy. 
Amidst the acclamations of a flattering court,-he was unable to disguise, ~ 


cin his daily amusements. . , Fe 
| —— 

The honest labours of Papinian a eae eiatlaine: “the hatred which é 

Caracalla had already conceived against his father’s minister. . 


m - : \ 


; Hose monarchs_adorned their new conquest with-magnificent build- 


~ _ 


— xy 


“many were entirely justified. 


_ ‘ 
. = . j 


ings; but these monuments had been erected at the expense of the people, / 
and were abhorred, as badges of slavery. The apprehension of a revolt had 
a inspired the most rigorous precautions: oppression had been aggravated by 
insult, and the consciousness Of the public hatred had been productive lof 
every measure that could render it still more implacable... / 


The hatred of Maximin towards the Senate was declared and implacable. 1 


.The leaders of the conspiracy... rested their hopes on the hatred of mankind 
against Maximin. * - 
s / / 


The empire was afflicted by five civilwars; and the remai ainder of the time was 
not so much 4 state of tranquility as suspension of arms between several 


What j jumps out about these passages — they a 
Decline and Fall of the Roman = — is, 


ically try to burn their palaces. But even more semarably to he conte: iporary 
ear, th re is no sense, in the works of aes 

that such hatreds were in p 
: hatred for a cruel and unjust ruler could 
even be considered a civic vi ie val times feelings of i 
prominent families, neighborhood gl silds were Oftert institutionalized-in™ 
relations of formal ‘hatred,’ c sidered simply the inverse form of friendship: 
one could alo be transforme ; ot - by appropriate ri als. In England, 


for ingance, it was assumed in the ina ourse of events, the common 


j 
~ | « 


j 


Chartists, which — 


i i Aw 
proval in Christian lit 


ture, but even 


(since it is normally applied to racism, ethnic hatred, or ho hobia), and 
a result, that the taboo on the expression of political. | hatred is a triumph of 


essentially Jefcwing sensibilities fact, the history suggests this is far from the 


case. ' 


- . ee oF 
First of all, even in the case of racism, -anti-Semitism, or ethnic 


= fa 
chauvinism, to frame,these things in-terms of ‘hatred’ almost necessarily means 
‘ _ 


focusing on followers and not leaders. The great murderers of the twenti 
century i, men driven by terrible passions, they were cynics who fo 


and exploited the passions of others. It’s not even clear whether Hitler 


were personally capable of hating anyone, or were simply sociopa 
of ‘genuine feelings of any sort, even if they were obviously 


manipulating the feelings of their followers. There are inde 


of nation, family, community, as from hatred 


* being that one should be against ‘hate,’ 


is to tacitly place the blame on the d would-be ‘. 


at there are certain 


. Rather, by maintaining the superficial pretense o 
e the depths of their 


‘ 


’ 


coincidence that a wa of legislation against hate chithe, in the 1990s,was soon 
“followed by ‘anti-terr rism’ legislation, which, similarly, stipulated penalties on 
“crimes driven iy political passions (and the way the laws are generally phrased, 
these passions could/include the mos benevolent idealism and loye of humanity 
or nature) more severe than ae that would have been imposed.on same 
crimes had they been committed for e¢onomic profit or personal self- interest. 


ll 
It’s significant that this logic only-applieson the political level. After 


. 


: , ei) eS er 
all, the very idea of a ‘crime of passion’ largely exists to justify 


against women in domestic situations. ‘Any realistic’ analysis of \the way that 
power Works in our ‘society would have to begin by acknowledging that such 
passions, and the fear and terror they create in their victims, are the very founda- 
tion of those ieee systems of structural violence which uphold TneUaHES of 
all kinds (inclading th those ostensibly covered by ae) crimes’). Yele domestic 
violence i is never, itself, considered a ‘hate crime.’, 

Passions bhly make crimes worse when they take place in an explicitly 


- political context. At home, they are an exonerating circumstance. 


. ‘ | { 


It would seem therk are only two universally recognized exceptionssto the taboo 


» on hatred. These are telling in themselves. . 


. The firs is what might be termed ‘consumer hatred.’ It is aceeptable to 
express hatred, even passionate hatred, for things that others consider desirable, 
* but you do not: for Boy Banas, UGG boots, the films of Coen Bastien for 
mushrooms or anchovies on pizza. This of course is entirely in keeps with the 
general principle that passions are to be confined to domestic affairs and not to 
politics. The second is more ambiguous: the hatred of criminals. It is permissible 


—_— 
to hate those who a pain and suffering ee violations of the law. But even 


hi re, perhaps ~ ae we are in an ambiguous 2 zone moving from the personal 


A 


‘4 public sphere, it is rarely explicitly framed as ‘hatred.’ There often seems a 
i 


nd of coy flirting with a forbidden emotion here: as in the villains i in so many 


pulp fiction genres, whether COWBOY or spy movies,.superhero comic books, or 


- above all, the endless true-crime, serial-killer literature, where the whole idea 
j eee 3 2 


en ‘ — 


° , , 

/ 
seems to be to try to imagine a human being fe oitanly detestable that 
one could be/forgiven fof/hating them after all. In Anibhice, for instance, crime 
victims are granted a particular license in this regard, since they are allowed — 


a 
indeed, 


couraged — to express the most hateful emotions conceivable towards 
criminals, including sadistic desires for the suffering of others that could nev 

be acceptable under any other circumstance. But this ye ds can be extended to a 
form of license. It might seem odd to watch TV interviewers gush with sympathy 
as some crime victim expresses the comfort they take in the despair and misery 
of ther’ daughter’ killer (‘perhaps it's ‘better he think he has a possibility of 


being freed, because then. being locked up again will ‘make him suffer even * 


) of hatred, where the moral virtue of empathizing with one. “who has suffered 


Le f; until, that is, one realizes that we are dealing with a kind of pomography 


provides an alibi for the vicarious experience of feelings « one would otherwise 
haye to treat as profoundly reprehensible. \ 
¢ J t 


‘ - ¢ 


‘7 , , / : 
, P , 
Wes would do well, I think; to learn a little from the ancient world. Hatred of i 
injustice can be a form of virtue. Much as Aquinas wrote of hatred for God, in/ 
the face of aegust structures of power, hatred is at the very least superior to either 
indifference or disbelief. We need to acknowledge that many forms of hatred 
can be a positive social force: hatred for work, hatred for wealth, Fatred for 
bureaucracy, hatred for militarism, natignaliges cynicism, and the arrogance of 
power. And that in many circumstances this will also mean hatred for individual 
bosses, tycoons, bureaucrats, generals, and politicians, and a rich feeling of 
accomplishment Yes one knows one has cared their hatred. [To absolutely 
exclude hatred from politics is to rip the fiber out, to deny the main motor of 
social transformation, ultimately, to reduce it to a flat plane of hopeless cynicism. 
is also to exclude any real possibility for a politics oe 
Without the existence of hatred, love is meaningless. Iti is just insipid 
sdoaliadttont idealization simultaneously of the self, and of the object of one’s 
devotion. As,such it is fundamentally sterile. Real love, the only kind genuinely 
worthy of the name, is a kind of dialectical overcoming. It only becomes possibl 


/ 
/ 


. 
at the point where one comes to understand the full reality of one’s beloved, _* 
which necessarily means encountering even those qualities one finds infuriating, ' 

= bd . \ . > . 
loathsome, or detestable. For_surely, if you know enough about anyone, you will 


find something in them that you hate. But it’s only when one encounters’ that, - 


and decides nonetheless to love them anyway, that we can talk of love as an 


active, redemptive, and powerful force. 
small, must always*temain there 


only be love if it conquerors hatred, not by annihilating but by containing and > 


for this to continue to be true. Real oye can 


cs 


transcending it, and not just once, but forever. 
I should add that this is not just tr ofan ove — it’s equally true 

within families, friendships, even, if in perhaps more attenuated form, within j 

communities, politidal associations. There are profound .* here, I think, 


for the’ practice of solidarity, mutual aid, and direct democracy. Teamapnal = 


communities, we are often told, sae to collective decisions by consensus, \ 


or engage in fornilof mutual . support and. cooperation, because the 
. relatively small, intimate groups with common sensibilities; this would not 
possible, ‘supposedly, for larger, impersonal bodies assembled in contemporary 
metropolises. But anyone who has spent any time in such a small, intimate 
“community knows that they-are also riven with deep and abiding hatreds. If 
you think about it, how could it be otherwise? Coming to a public meeting in a 


village means trying to come to a common decision in a group which contains — 


everyone, who has ever insulted one’s mother, seduced one’s spouse or lover, 


, far be difficult \ 
who know little about » 

-cach'other, ‘bevond the fact that _ sare united in eee to sere ae ae — 
groups based on some pe 


that they don’t really exist 


practices of solidarity, and across which (justifiable) hatreds cannot be overcome 


. 


without transforming their fundamental institutional basis — whether those be ~ 


. — 
- the dreiioninn of the workplace, goyernment bureaus, or patriarchal families. , 
~ » Once we stop seeing hatred a something to be athamed of, it will simply become p 
sn even + deepest. most pers 
relations of solidarity — in 


<. 


group that isn’t entirely dysfi ctional — which, in turn, will make it obvious that 


. ~ 
es are destroyed;-n10 human.being will i 


~~ Z ‘ 
1, hatreds can be overcome within 


e, on a daily basis, in any social _ 


‘onc se institutional struc 


beyond redemptio 
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Words choke, in the pen. Scratched up mirrors show broken men. And sometimes, 

pain makes you feel alive again, sometimes, it makes you despair and go insane. 

But he carved a message, its meaning deep. Cries still reach meas I sleep. He 
‘ 


thought the cure was agony when the walls were closing in. 


is | 
They hid a problem, behind bricks and mortar. F lesh and bone, broken men 
longing for home. And you.took it all, you took his heart, you took his mind, you 


took his soul. You took it all. : ; ay 


/ 
. ‘ = . ' 
You see, when a man cries everyone hears, and no one listens. 
How your smile lit up every room, every cell. | — 
- ~ — 
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REVENGE 


NINA POWER 


So here we are.' 


Alfie and Zak are free, the police and courts are humiliated; the tenth of their 
lives that Zak and Alfie have spent on bail and on trial have been returned to them 
by a jury of their peers: men and women from South London who righteously 
and unanimously saw through the theatre of the show trial, who gasped and 
wept when they saw footage of what the police did that day, who looked on 
with compassion when Alfie was asked by his barrister to turn his scarred head 
towards them, who shook their heads when the prosecution attempted to smear 
Zak and Alfie, either by painting them as irrational thrill-seekers or as children 
out of their depth. 

This show is dedicated to the jury, to strangers, to the power that lies 
in the weight of all that portion of humanity that lies outside of the police, the 
court and prison-systems, outside the state that did and does its best to wreck 
the lives of anyone who defends an idea, who tries to stop the state harming 
others, who refuses to accept that we should live in a world where everything 


gets worse for all but a vile, sociopathic minority. This show is-also dedicated 


1 A version of this text was originally delivered on my radio show, The Hour of Power, 
and broadcast on Resonance FM 104.4 on 10 May 2013, two days after the acquittal of 
Alfie Meadows and Zak King in their third trial for violent disorder, a charge relating 
to the 9 December 2010, which saw the House of Lords vote through the extremely 
unpopular rise in tuition fees to £9,000 per year, as well as the abolition of the Education 
Maintenance Allowance, and funding cuts to the Arts and Humanities. Police behaviour 
on 9 December was violent throughout, with horses charging into static crowds, the use 
of shields and batons as weapons, mass kettling in extremely cold temperatures, and 
many arrests. Head injuries were widespread, some very serious, including the injury 
suffered by Alfie which required emergency brain surgery. The subsequent prosecution 
and imprisonment of many protesters, many very young, remains — along with the riot 
sentences a year later — one of the more grievous abuses of state power in British his- 
tory, although it is not of course without precedent. 


.to anyone who bay 9 go through the courts, who suffers and has suffered the ~ 


—weaponisation of | time, where™months and years are used as punishments 


in and of ies This show is for everyone who feels isolated and ~~ 
guilty because of the weight of the outside, of the world- -made-prison, drat 


of colour and hard and’ fractured. This-show is also dedicated to everyone who = 


supported Alfie and Zak, and serves ‘as a reminder of the continued need and 7 
Seal 


desire for a hetwork of court support. a 


~ 


p The fourth wall in ‘the theatke of ths court is the public gallery: we 
need to flood the courts through the resi ual cracks in its otherwise impermeable 
solidity - — it is no surprise*that governments prefer secret ia 4 and we lately 
see repeated attacks on juries: the human_element that surrounds the, world of 

_ the Court — the world of colour, of love, of affectign, of mutual aid, of support 

_threatens it, not node Ce is peaceful, but ut precisely because it has the poner to | 
be anything but. When we come fos you, 9 "II see the fear you tried to put on 

_us reflected back in our glittering te oe revenge poetry for the win. * 

So, this week’ s show is on the topic. of revenge, and oe ame 


what it means to get oF one’s own back. Of what it means to plot from a position of - 


. having been bestaaibact and silenced for months-and years, of having to listen to - 


~ 
‘ 


the fabrications of cops and their supporters as they insinuate that you are.lying, 


~ 
_ that you are mad, that the ‘incalculably grotesque farce of almost being killed by 


be a vengeance enacted across Spacc-end time, ands “Avainst\ the way in which 
—— \ 


them means that you are the one on trial, that you are arrested when you have 
barely’tecovered from the violence they perpetrated upon you. The truth and 
justice-campaigns for those killed in police custody, for those at Orgreaye and * 
Hillsborough, for all too many people hurt and killed in all too similar ways for” 
so many years by*the same people, 3 are-weighing_like a nightmare on the minds ~ 2 
- or muse: who live on. But what is ‘truth’ but another name for vengeance? What a 

is ‘justice’ but another name for revenge?) [j= 

J My feelings of revenge are as yet Anehopte, a mass of hot and cold, of 


Q 


violent thoughts fe’ self-possessed plotting, but I know already that this will E ~ 


precisely these things have been_used.against us; but for now Ihave ghly asetof _ i= 
categories and a set of methods, which I will now try to outline. There are those / ~— 
~things I want-to burn: these include Alfie’s suit, which caused him to meve in 


. se oe —— ay ae a 


such an unfamiliar way and formed part of the set of constrictions of pre-guilt; 
they inode the files labelled'“R v Meadows’ that take up shelf after shelf in my 
flat; and they include every letter from the Crown Prosecution Service (CPS) 
informing Alfie that he can’t do this or that, and that he has to be in court at such 
and such a time and-such-and'such a place. I want to burn them twice, a hundred 
oo all the money they spent P secuting all the protesters. < 

. There are those institutions I.want to see crumble: the police, the 
CPS, predictably, and there’s a lack of clarity about whether they go all at once 


or in some sort of pre-ordained pat rn, like a winning firework.display..I am 


reminded of Edmund Burke’s 1796 ‘Letter to a Noble Lord’ where he discusses 


s & 
the dialectics of bricks in revolutionary situations. Of course he is hardly in 


4 ae 
favour of such a thing, but what a description: 


* * ’ 


It is some time since they, have divided their own country into squares... 
They consider mortar as a very anti-revolutionary invention i se 
state, but, properly employed, an admirable material for overturning 

establishments: They have found that the gunpowder of ruins is far the 


fittest for making other ruins, and so ad infinitum. They have calculated what 
2 
quantity of matter convertible into niter [potassium nitrate] is to be found in 


Bedf Hi —t burnA bbey... Churches, playhouses, coffeehouses, 
all alike) are ined to be add mingled ai equ ized and blended intow 


democratic, explosive,<nsurrectionary niter. 
ne 


? = 


one common rubbish; and well-sifted and lixiviated ON, into true, 


But Burke is wrong about the shape of shapes: it is the state that operates in t 7 


of measurability; from the size of the glass box it puts you in as it slanders 


* from the tek to the calculations of how much they can afford to lose if they 


lose, and how much money they can afford to spend in Rania your ie borers 
even the journalists they pay off starttofeerdisgusted and either cease repeating 
their stories ore to overturn them. The world, the real world, beyond the 
myriad state. boxes — their kettles, their docks, their prison cells — is amorphous, 
amorous, queer, and kind. ” 

There are those people I want to see exit existence — which is not the 


same as wanting them dead of course — and let us just say that all this discussion 


» 


ore 


~_ 


evel of fantasy!!! There are those I simply want to become 
non-proximate, to cease/being part of my world and the world of those I love. I 
want revenge sane) esidual humanism and pity I might feel for those Py 
have none. I want a world in which people are not punished for caring andffor 

eing empathetic. I mi revenge for all those who decided to devalue the love 


edge of all those minded to help rather than get stuff for themselves. 


t revenge for the bodies and the minds of those brutalised by this. 
I want my skin, bad.at the bes of times, now tuined by the airless space of a 
month in the courtroom, back. yi want the dark areas around the eyes ‘of family 
members to disappear and I want all the psychic pain and anxiety, including that 
which is impossible to recognise except in the worried expressions on the faces 


of othefe) to be removed in one swift gesture, as if tearing a sheet from a bed. I 


w a all our revenge to be not just cold, but crystalline. R 
\ 


iV . a a 


“=~ ‘ 
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WHITECHAPEL INTER ENTION, ~ 
5 2011 : 


FUCK YOU — YOU STINKIN! OTTEN OILY BASTARDS. * 
It is the crack of bumrise... the foul stench of elitism and hypocrisy hangs over 
the Whitechapel Gallery... anexh 


name. . - 


(floating) from June 2011 to September 2012. They have been selected by a 


grimy slimy goose-brained clique of career politicians, cronies, and hangers on, 


al 
a 
3 
a 
jo} 
Q. 
jo} 
5 
° 
i= 
n 


nanagement hoped to 


grease the wheels of Establishment patronage by endorsing the taste of this band 


*, 


is communiqué was written for and distributed during the private view opening 
iscox-sponsored ‘Government Art Collection: At Work’ exhibition at the Whi- 

allery in East London. Issued inside the gallery by several unnameable per- 
ons, both the communiqué and the 60 Smiffy’s Stink Bombs crushed under foot sought 


tained programme of fiscal austerity. The works displayed in-theyshow — which in- 

cluded pieces Zarina Bhimji, Michael Landy, L.S. Lowry, Bridget Riley, and Cecil 

Stephenson, amongst others — had been guest curated by the following: Lord Boateng, 

. a former government minister and British High Commissioner to South Africa; the 

Prime Minister’s wife Samantha Cameron; Deputy Prime Minister Nick Clegg; Lord 

Mandelson, former Business Secretary; Dame Anne Pringle, British Ambassador to 

—— Moscow; Sir John Sawers, Chief of the Secret Intelligence Service; and the C e 
Minister Ed Vaizey. The intervention led to no arrests. 


: a. ‘ a 


S co ee 


s — 
borough which is suffering more than most from vicious government spending 
’ 


cuts. ~ 


’ 
~ ' ‘ 


This is an area where irst language of many residents is not English. In the 


‘past, such people could rely on ESOL (English for Speakers of Other Language’) 
+ 


se0litses to improve their language skills. No more: last year, the government 


pestilentially slashed funding to these courses, cutting off a vital educational 
7 
resource from thousands of Tower Hamlets residents. 


~ 
—iy 
s 


» Just across Whitechapel High Street from the gallery is one of the main 


‘ 


buildings of London Metropolitan University, which has the highest intake 


of working-class students of any university in the UK. London Met is in the 
‘ ' 


process of implementing cuts that will see an astonishing 70% of its courses, 
from Performing Arts to Caribbean Studies, eliminated. And, of course, fees for 
the few-courses that do remain will double or perhaps evefYtriple as a result of 
government education policy. ‘a . y 
ar oan ; f ; / 

London Met’s students have little in common with the materially poovileged 
and narcissistic knights, dames, lords, consorts, and turds being invited to play 
at curating at the Whitechapel. These students have no Fe te in | gusting along* 
the corridors of power shrouded in ermine; it will spend fritciy time sipping 


champagne, gobbling canapés, and kiss kissying at private views. And now, 


~~ Because ote th@ education cuts} countless people from places like Tower Hamlets 


will never ‘even have the chance to study { arts and humanities. In this context, 


» the Whitechapel’s s decision to play host,to these dilettante grandees is not just 


tactless and inappropriate, but mocking and grotesque. 


a 


« 
* 


The Whitechapel °§ 1. reeks of sycophancy. It is a sad truth that these powerful 


pampered parasites get used to flattery and as a result lose any self-awarehess. 


hus the spymaster Sir John Saw-arse had this to guff in the show’sCatalogue 
a * 


about his choice of Claude Heath’s Ben Nevis: ‘I recall a negotiation on Iran I 
chaired sitting under this picture. When the going got tough between Americans, 


Europeans, Russians, and Chinese, we took a break for tea and reflected on the 


s 


2 . ———E—,; 
art work. Agreement was reached an hour later.’ La-di fucking-da! How hollow 
and rotten this proud boast is about art’s ability to bring people together against 
the backdrop of the impact of the Coalition’s sae policies! 

When putrid people and infested institutions get lost in a smug bubble — when 


they parade in designer clothes at inebriated private views just metres away from 


a working-class university in the process of being destroyed — when world 
in effect shows its sheer, misguided contempt — i 


mes necessary to = ae 
» 
concerned to their senses, that is, if they have any at all? the whiffing 


Whitechapel and its guest- curators will stop to think now that they 
a 
better idea of how much this show is the closest you’ll get to crapping whilst 


— 


standing up. 


MWAH MWAH with lulz, kisses, and hugs. 
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THESES\ON REVENGE: 
KNEE-JERK NIETZSCHE 
& ABSTRACT MARX — 


BENJAMIN NOYS 


: , 
~The knee-jerk Nietzscheanism of the present might be summarised as ‘Revenge 
is a dish best we not at all.’ We have so internalised Nietzsche’s na re) 


revenge as reactive, as the ‘power’ of the weak that vampirically attaches it: 


to the strong, that revenge automatically equals ressentiment. 


row 


— ‘[Ressentiment] thus designates Nietzsche’s “ascetic priests,” the intellectuals / 


par excellence — unsheress iters and. poets, bad philosophers, mi é 
journalists, and ee kinds — whose private dissatisfactions lead them to - 
their a Gk as political and revolutionary militants.”! ; 

~~ My kind of people. | 


— This Nietzschean trope is often dressed in Marxist clothing. The fact that 


capitalism is the supreme force of abstraction, that capitalists are mere masks or 


personae of capitalism as the true subject, is used to argue that revenge, which 

tries to strike back, can only ever fatally miss its target. To try to render the real 

abstractions of capitalism real is an error at best or, at worst, leads to a violent \ 
\ 


it crypto a Tr. c substitution of real people (bankers, CEOs, politicians, 


cops, etc.) for the true target: the form of value. This e e omits the \ 


— On the other side, revenge, it’s claimed, supposes the compact class of those \ 


enacting revenge: the working class or proletariat. If that compactness is lost, \ 


| 


e are ‘all’ the 99%, then we merely create one abstraction to fight another. 
y g 


1 F. Jameson, The Political Unconscious, 2002. \ 


\ 


— ' all 


Revenge not only reactive, but it has no basis. A spectral capitalism anda ~ 


spectral proletariat circle each other, while the tiudpim is to exit into the paradise 


of airMiyg power: 
: sd ; . ff 54 
— This spectral logic is 1 ae admiration for ‘concrete’ instances 


of revenge: from workplace sabotage and ‘suicidal struggles’ to riots and 


insurrection. int at the theoretical level, revenge returns in unmediated 
practice. This revenge still never, of course, strikes the real target, 
be gazed upon as the failed attempt by others to understand this fact: ‘all ae 


good, a “natural” rebellion, if only they really understood, capitalism they’d 


know better.’ Revenge is treated as an option to be exercised, undesirable but 


\ understandable; ‘and, at least, they are doing something!’ So the images turn and 
return, another failed but beautiful iconoclasm. [ Massimo Cacciari advised the 


oo real and inflicted on us. Abstractions are real, and they are violent. We 
revenge ourselves on them out 01 ie not out of choice. There is no other 


way. Revenge is not soguething ow the 
everywhere. 


over there, it is here and now, it is 


™ 


some unsullied innocence, which, once yiolated, 


ither waged soul’ nor ‘overman.’ Revenge is the recognition 
the star venge is the recognition at there i is nothing 


e beginning or in the end. y 


— The ‘unsullied’ are those Lio claim to dispense with revenge. But these 


Nietzschean prophets enact their own revenge di 


uise rmation | 
of their own autonomous power. They revenge themselves on the ‘herd’ that 
doesn’t understand them. The ‘active’ distinguishes itself from the ‘reactive’ 


=. 


| 
on’t give-up reacting, 


lot, then, 


antasy o 


\" ruling class 

are not only responsible for our suffering, but for their suffering as well. Our — 

revenge is denice condemned in the name of thei sank fio revenge, which :" 
a 


supposedly is not even revenge. \ 
a 
— ‘[T]his ostensible “theory” is itself little more than an xpréssion f annoyance 
at seemingly gratuitous lower-class agitation... the theory of essentiment, 


wherever it appears, will always be the expression and product of ressentiment. ’? 


— Kill the Nietzsche in our head, or at least this Nietzsche. This Nietzsche, which \| 
is not so much the ‘New Nietzsche’ as the ‘Old ae or even, “Original 
Nietzsche,’ denies abstraction in the name of the concrete affirmation of life, 
Revenge is rejected, although also ence nae, in the phantasm of a superior force 

that flies high; the eagle not the old mole.? 


¢ 


— ‘Ressentiment is the primal class passion.’* 


— The primacy of revenge indicates its inescapability, as well as the necessity 
to think through what reven, 
where we must start, not in positing a past or future innocence to salv 
bad conscience. Revenge is not to be celebrated, but grasped and thought. A 
reflective o naidetortae of revenge as necessity, rather than choice, is the task. 


In that way we can revenge ourselves on abstractions. 


2 F. Jameson, The Politica an 2002 | 
3 G. Bataille, ‘The “Old Mole” and the Prefix Sur in the Words Surhomme [Superman] 
and Surrealist’, in Visions of Excess: Selected Writings 1927-1939, 1985. 
4 F. Jameson, ‘Marx’s Purloined Letter’, 1995. 
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S ‘This age of ours is incontrovertibly one of stupor. S URE before geophysical 
calamity, social misery, economic shakedown. We hebetate e€ technical. 


objects and insolently. real abstractions, reverting to a _pre-modern Superstitious 


awe, practically indistinguishable from apathy when not abjected further by 


affirmation. Dissolved mobilisations swathe us in contemplation. It’s not that 


nothing is happening; it’s that what is happening binds us toa practical stupor | 
hardly distinguishable from our practical sane. And yet attention to affect 
' has never been more lively, every-inner modulation, every hairline fluctuation, 
fo us and our others no less thai-to political soothsayers in the’ 
academy or in the behavioural unit. A is contemporary; it is at one with the 
times that are suspended in a benign fellow-feeling of stupor. 5 


Is stupor an affect or a lack of fect? Is a lack of affect to be considered 


as coextensive with a void, given the void’s propensities to perverse plenitude i in 
many philosophical tendencies. If it is. f lack, and that is not the same as a void, 
then we cannot address stupor as stupor the hope it will respond with negativity. 
Stupor is reproductive and homeostatic there is nothing within it which would 
precipitate it to a break — it is not full $ a 7 void. It is much more like a : 


| : i : 
traumatic repetition in the aspect oblie being basic.’ In his lecture on Spinoza’s ~ 


t as ‘a kind of continuous variation,’ ~ 


encounters in the 


concept of affect, Deleuze talks ¢ bout 
“a philosophy of into 


reet or contingency. As a’ ‘take on things,’ it’s 


> _ idiom of speculative being (becoming) as the decisive mark of being that thinks, 


that, changes the context in which it ac fe materialist mutability seems ie 


presuppose a history, whereas th ti ied self of affect-tracking as the meat 
fe titude to what one pal b r make 


inap ocess of consumption of identity (hello makers’), " seems to presuppose 


rat ee “Se se : e 2 


— ~ - 
- ~ 


nothing more objective than the flatline of Facebook. Affect now becomes a 
way of justifying staying in the infinity of the present | ithout anything needing 7 
to be different because it is actually always pa at each moment — the - : 


infinite ag in Of gamespace ora constantly updating page. Stupor, here, ne 


well-being of the asymptomatic. | 


~ 


But this type ofcriticism is itself an pribilbin of the autopilot that a 
——s 


criticism foreclosed from practical, affective, and cognitive negativity.must fall ~~ = 


into. It then establishes itself as the extensive and public less than intensive 


and private, means to manage the»stupor that it c ut compound through ~ 


_its efforts to highlight the bad present in all its sinuous curves. All criticism is 
symptomatic, this is maybe the one practical effect it hasn’t lost, 
it has is the power to redefine what constitutes the practical. 
the Bool os our destruction with ae thetic pleasure, 


.once-troubling-apothegm. Inasmuch as it’s witnessed, it’s v 


4: 


im) 


- 
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ecognenes 


